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IMPORTANT NOTICE 

§ AND QUERIES IS NOW PUBLISHED 
NovfontHLY AND THE NEXT ISSUE WILL 
APPEAR ON MAY 10, 1953. All com- 
munications for the Editor should be sent to him 
at 9 Handside Close, Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 
Subscriptions and orders should be addressed 
to the Circulation Manager, * Notes and Queries, 
Oxford University Press, Amen House, Warwick 
Square, London, E.C. 4. (Telephone: City 7701). 
Subscription for 12 consecutive numbers and 
subject index, £1 16s. post free. Binding case 

§s, 4d. post free. Single copy, 3s. 4d. net. 











Memorabilia 





[N his Anniversary Address to the 

Society of Antiquaries (reprinted in 
The Antiquaries Journal, Vol. XXXII, 
Nos. 3-4), Sir James Mann recalled that in 
last year’s Address he had voiced the con- 
cern felt by many about the condition of our 
ancient parish churches, and that this and 
other representations had been followed a 
few weeks later by the Primate’s appoint- 
ment of a special commission. The grave 
concern now was the growing scarcity, in 
this age of steel and concrete, of professional 
architects fully qualified to restore ancient 
buildings of stone and brick and timber. If 
our ancient churches and houses were to be 
properly cared for it would be necessary to 
provide for the training of architects in the 
use of traditional materials. 

Mr. James Kirkman contributes to the 
same number of the Antiquaries Journal an 
account of the excavation of the 13th cen- 
tury township at Kalepwa on the coast of 
Kenya and Joan du Plat Taylor a full 
description of the short-lived Late Bronze 
Age settlement at Apliki in Cyprus. 

Two contributions deal with Roman in- 
scriptions of unusual interest. Mr. R. G. 
Goodchild gives what would appear to be 
a satisfactory explanation of the puzzling 
late-fourth-century inscription found in 1774 
at Ravenscar, and now in the Whitby 
Museum, while the keen eye of Mr. Eric 
Birley has noted that a tiny sepulchral in- 
scription in the Society’s possession, appears 
in two places in the Corpus of Latin Inscrip- 
tions. Found, apparently, in Italy in the 
early eighteenth century, it had already been 
catalogued by Muratori in 1733; thirty years 
later an unscrupulous antiquary presented it 
to the Society, pretending that it had been 
found “in making the new Military Road 
from Newcastle to Carlisle.” It is not sur- 
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prising that this false Fellow was later 
“expelled from the Society for infamous 
conduct, for which he was sent to prison ” 
as he deserved to be. 


QE of the few good results of the late 

war was that the glorious windows of 
King’s College Chapel, removed by the 
wisdom of the Provost and Fellows to a 
place of safety, were thoroughly cleaned and 
rehabilitated, and can now be seen to as good 
advantage as at any time since their com- 
pletion in 1530. Last year’s issue of the 
Journal of the British Society of Master 
Glass-Painters gave a valuable account of 
the process; this issue also contained a fully 
documented account of Barnard Flower, 
the King’s Glazier (who was responsible for 
much of the King’s College glass), from the 
pen of Mr. Arthur Oswald. 

This year’s volume has, among many other 
very good things, a somewhat saddening 
article by Mr. J. A. Knowles on nineteenth 
century, and later, methods of restoring 
ancient glass. One can perhaps excuse, on 
the score of ignorance, the way in which the 
authorities of Winchester College and Salis- 
bury Cathedral treated the treasures under 
their care; what can one say of the French 
expert who, charged by the Ministry of Fine 
Arts with the restoration of the windows at 
Fécamp Abbey, replaced two of them by 
forgeries and sold the originals? These were 
bought by the late W. R. Hearst for 130,000 
francs; though he is often abused for a 
greedy uprooter and transplanter of precious 
things, let it be recorded to his credit that on 
learning how they had been obtained he at 
once returned them. 

Amongst the many fine illustrations of 
ancient and modern glass one notes with 
interest the window, awarded the first prize 
in the Society’s annual competition, lately 
set up in St. Leonard’s, Streatham, the church 
whose walls Dr. Johnson kissed at parting. 
Another window which surely deserves a 
prize is that mentioned as having been built 
up at Tobruk by Lance-Corporal John 
Porteous. Glass being unobtainable, he 
managed to produce an excellent result by 
using plastics, insulating tape, and paper- 
clips. 

"THE first general meeting of the British 

Agricultural History Society will be 
held at the University of Reading on Mon- 
day, 13th April, 1953. A limited amount 
of accommodation has been arranged in the 
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University Halls of Residence for the night 
of Sunday, 12th April, and can be provided 
for Monday, 13th April, if required. 

A conference registration fee of 3s. will 
be payable by those wishing to attend, and 
lunch will be provided at 5s. 6d., tea at 2s. 
Visits to the Museum of English Rural Life 
will be arranged during the day for those 
attending the conference. Registration fee 
should be sent to Mr. J. W. Y. Higgs, Secre- 
tary to the Society, who is Keeper of the 
Museum of English Rural Life, Shinfield 
Road, Reading, Berks. 

The conference will open at 10.30 a.m. 
with the adoption of the constitution of the 
Society that has been drafted by the pro- 
visional committee elected at the inaugural 
meeting last September and the election of 
Officers. Following this formal business 
Sir James Scott Watson will read a paper 
on “The Scope of Agricultural History.” 

Lunch will be served at 12.45 p.m. and 
after it an address of welcome will be made 
by the Vice-Chancellor of Reading Univer- 
sity. At 2 p.m. Sir Frank Stenton will read 
a paper on “ The Manor in English History.” 

The society has the support of several 
influential bodies and individuals and will 
extend a warm welcome to all those 
interested. It is not intended that the mem- 
bership should be exclusively academical. 
Indeed it is hoped that it will receive the 
support of all those, both farmers and 
townsmen, for whom the history of our rural 
life has so absorbing an interest. 


MANY well-known American university 

professors who are interested in 
Christian names, surnames or place-names 
are members of the American Name Society, 
organized to foster and promote an interest 
in the origin and meaning of those names, 
as well as scientific, popular and commercial 
names. The Society is to launch in April a 
quarterly magazine to be known as ‘ Names.’ 
The address of the Society is 322 Sherman 
Avenue, Evanston, Illinois, U.S.A. 


DETAILS of 43,000 opportunities open to 

students for furthering their education 
in other countries are given in “Study 
Abroad, Vol. 5,” an international hand- 
book of fellowships, scholarships and educa- 
tion exchange, published by Unesco. (H.M. 
Stationery Office, price 7s. 6d. net.) We shall 
be glad to send our copy to the first appli- 
cant. He will be asked to refund the postage. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 





MILES COVERDALE 


[N 1938 (clxxiv. 29) the late Mrs. L. M. 

Lovell asked for information about 
Coverdale’s descendants, and said that her 
own grandmother had claimed him as a 
direct ancestor. This grandmother was 
named L. A. Mosse, and her wedding in 1839 
to one Starkey is (so Mrs. Lovell told me 
later) in the Greenwich church register, her 
father being described as a teacher of navi- 
gation. I have not been able to trace any 
connection between the families Coverdale 
and Mosse, nor can I discover what hap- 
pened to the two children Coverdale had 
with him in Germany in 1557, but I can add 
some new facts about his wives. As is well 
known, his first wife was named Elizabeth. 
Now the register of St. Michael Paternoster 
Royal has these entries: 

1565 The VIIIth of September was buried 
Elizabeth Coverdayle. 
1566 The VIIth of Aprill was married 
Mr Coverdale. 


This second wife was named Katherine, 
and when he died intestate on 20 Jan. 1569, 
she received letters of administration on 
23 Jan.’ 

On 31 Jan. 1568 Coverdale had taken on 
the lease of a house belonging to the Mer- 
chant Taylors in the parish of St. Benet Fink 
in Broad St. ward, and there he died.’ In 
the St. Benet register we read: 

1568[9] The 22 of January was buried 

Mr Myles Coverdale, who deceased in this 

parishe, but was buried yn St Bartholmews 

church. 
The register of St. Bartholomew by the 
Exchange also gives the burial on 22 Jan, 
not on 19 Feb. as it is usually quoted;’ the 
latter date belongs to the entry following. 

Coverdale’s second wife was evidently a 
widow when he married her: for the Benet 
register tells us that on 17 June 1570 “ was 
buried a sonne of Mistris Coverdales named 


‘Fuller, Church History, TV 299; Hennessy, 
Novum Repertorium Londinense. 

2C, M. Clode, Memorials of Merchant Taylors 
1875), p. 126. ‘ 
. *¢.. in Notes and Queries, first series, I (1849), 
p. 379. 
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Robert Blunt”; and also that on 15 Sept. 
1571 “was maryed Edward Dawson and 
widowe Coverdale.” Dawson moved into his 
wife’s house, and the two had some trouble 
in 1582 over the renewal of the lease.* But 
they seem to have remained in the house: 
for the Benet register notes that 

1588 The 6 of Aprill was buryed the wife 

of Mr Dawson named Katheryne. 
Dawson wedded Frances Mansfield on 
7 Jan. 1589, and was himself buried on 
13 Aug. 1593. Frances Dawson remarried 
on 12 Nov. 1593, and his daughter Dorytie 
was buried on 24 July 1594.° 

J. F. MOZLEY. 


‘C. M. Clode, Early History of Merchant 
Taylors (1888), II 212. 7 ; 

‘The three above registers are now in the Guild- 
hall library. 


THE WHITINGS OF ETTON 
AND ALDWINCLE 


ANY years ago C. H. and T. Cooper 
wrote to “ Notes and Queries ” asking 
for information about Nathaniel Whiting, 
poet and former rector or minister of 
Aldwincle All Saints. No one replied; and 
Whiting also escaped the widely-flung net 
of the Dictionary of National Biography. 
He was the grandson of Giles Whiting, rector 
of Etton near Peterborough. 

Giles Whiting matriculated sizar from 
Trinity College, Cambridge, at Michaelmas, 
1569, and proceeded B.A. in 1573-4. He 
was presented to the living of Panfield in 
Essex by George Cotton, Esq., and instituted 
on 2nd October, 1582. His sympathy lay 
with the nonconformists and he soon became 
mixed up in the so-called “ classical move- 
ment.” 

“New orators are rising up from among 
us, and are striving to shape out for us I 
know not what platform of a church.” So 
wrote Bishop Sandes of London in 1573. 
These new orators declared that the “ civil 
magistrate had no authority in ecclesiastical 
matters”; that “‘ the Church of Christ admits 
of no other government than that by 
presbyteries, viz. by the minister, elders, and 
deacon”; that “each parish should have its 
Own presbytery”; and that “the choice of 
Ministers of necessity belonged to the 
people.” All control of church affairs in the 
Parishes was to be vested in a pastor, elders, 
deacons, and widows. The ministers of 
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twelve parishes should combine to form a 
“ classis ” to deal with problems common to 
them all. 

About the year 1580, the Jesuit scare was 
occupying the minds of statesmen and higher 
clergy, and this left the nonconformists freer 
to practise their irregularities. Classes met 
in Essex, Rutland, Norfolk, Suffolk, and 
Northamptonshire among other counties. 
The “classical” movement was entirely 
clerical; it existed inside the church and 
aimed at modifying its government. The 
laity was not consulted. Indeed, members 
of the movement conformed as far as pos- 
sible to the regulations of the Established 
Church and were even prepared to subscribe 
to the Thirty-nine Articles. The growth of 
such a movement inside the church had only 
come about through the support of a few 
of the nobility and gentry. Most benefices 
were in the hands of lay patrons. Out of 
864 parishes in Norfolk lay-patrons con- 
trolled 688, and in Suffolk 471 out of 554. 
If a patron had strong religious convictions 
he would buy up all the advowsons he 
could. One patron alone appointed to 93, 
166, and 143 benefices in three successive 
years. Lord Rich, the chief supporter of 
the nonconformists, controlled even more. 
It is probable that few ministers so appointed 
had the support of their parishioners. Eliza- 
bethan nonconformity appeared far stronger 
on paper than it really was. If the 
parishioners in any parish were prepared to 
make a determined stand they could obtain 
an orthodox parson without much trouble. 
Soon after 1590 the government was again 
free to turn its attention to the noncon- 
formists, and several arrests were made. The 
supporters of the “classical” movement 
quietly abandoned it, and most of them con- 
formed to the tenets of the Established 
Church. A few became Separatists. In 
effect Presbyterianism nearly died out. 
There cannot have been more than a thou- 
sand ministers engaged in the “classical” 
movement, and few of these .were parti- 
cularly able or learned men. The true 
Puritanism that made the Civil War had yet 
to come. That was to be not a movement 
inside the church, but an _ organised 
attempt to replace the Established Church 
by a Presbyterian system of government. 
Although there was no real continuity reach- 
ing from the Presbyterians of Elizabeth to 
those of Charles I, yet those members of the 
“classical” movement who conformed 
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introduced into the Established Church a 
moderating low church influence, and from 
this leaven a new and stronger Presby- 
terianism could grow. 

On 7th June, 1587, Giles Whiting and 
others addressed a letter to the members of 
a “classis” having its centre at Braintree: 

“To our beloved brethren Mr. D. Chap- 

man, D. Cricke, and Lewis and the rest, 

Peace be upon us and mercy and upon 

the Israell of God. 

Whereas (beloved brethren) at the 
tyme of the laste Parliament order was 
taken by consent of many of our godlie 
brethren and fellow laboourers assembled 
at London that all the mynisters which 
favoured and soughte the reformation of 
our church should sorte themselves to- 
gether to have their meetinge to conferre 
about the matters of the church, besides 
such exercises as shuld most make for 
their profiting every way: It was further 
advised that none shuld assemble above 
the number of ten, and therefor they 
which exceed that number shuld sorte 
themselves with others of their brethren 
next adjoyninge where defecte was: 
According hereunto: we your brethren, 
whose names are underwritten have had 
our meetinges so oft as our troubles would 
give us leave: but find in regard to the 
smalnes of our number and distance of 
place that we stand in need of furthur 
ayde of some to be adjoyned unto us. 
Whereupon understanding that God hath 
blessed you with store we are constrayned 
to make suite unto you that you wold of 
your abundance supply our want: and 
namely, considering that our beloved 
brother Mr. Newman is one who may be 
profitable unto us, and in place most fytt 
both in respecte of you and us, our earnest 
desire is that you wold yeld this benefite 
unto us, which we shall receave as a pledge 
of your love with thankfulness and soe 
remayne in unfeigned love indebted to 
you. The lord our god and merciful 
father multiply his graces upon us that 
according to the manifold wantes of his 
Church and the times wherein we may 
live we may be enabled unto that high 
and mightie service he hath called us unto. 
June 7, Ao 1587. 

Yours in the Truth 
Richard Rogers Ezekell Culverwell 
Roger Carr John Hockill 
Giles Whitinge.” 
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Mr. Chapman and the others addressed 
by Whiting and his fellow ministers, declined 
the request. It was at about this time that 
Whiting was deprived of the living of Pap. 
field for nonconformity. The probable date 
is 17th May, 1587. But before the end of 
the year he had obtained the living of Etton, 
The village is small and possesses one of 
the most perfect early thirteenth-century 
churches in the land. The registers between 
the years 1617 and 1647 contain some ten 
entries relating to the ancestors of the great 
Daniel Defoe. Here Whiting settled down 
for the remainder of his life. In 1591 he pub. 
lished an octavo pamphlet at London called 
“Giles Whiting, his short questions and 
answeres to be learned of the ignorant before 
they bee admitted to the Lord’s Supper.” 

The Rev. Henry Ward in his “ Popular 
History of the Aldwincles” says that Giles 
Whiting chose to go into voluntary exile in 
America rather than conform in the matter 
of church vestments. The Rev. Basil J. 
Woodd, the present rector of Etton, how- 
ever, has assured this writer of there being 
no evidence that Whiting was ever absent 
from Etton for any length of time. In the 
parish registers there is this entry: “ Mar- 
gerie the wife of Giles Whiting was buried 
and laid in a coffin in the chancel Feb 9th, 
1626, being now 90 years old and married 
72 and left 3 sons and 3 daughters and 
from them 41. grandchildren.” H. 1 
Longden in his wonderful account of the 
Northamptonshire Clergy assumed her to 
have been the wife of the rector, but it is 
probable she was his mother. She would 
have been born in 1536, and, allowing for 
an early marriage, just of the right age to 
have had a son at Cambridge taking his 
B.A. degree in 1574. If this supposition is 
correct the rector of Etton’s father was also 
called Giles. He, too, may have been a 
priest, and perhaps it was he who went to 
America. If the rector of Etton did so it 
must have been during those years that 
elapsed between his taking his degree and 
being presented to the living of Panfield. 

Many years later Nathaniel Whiting, it is 
true, referred to “my reverend grand 
father ... a pilgrim father,” but perhaps he 
used the expression in some other sense. In 
1650 Oliver Cromwell wrote to New Eng- 
land asking for able preachers to come to 
Ireland. The reply was signed by, among 
others, a Samuel Whiting. He had been 
twice prosecuted for nonconformity, before 
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going to America. He was minister of 
Lynn (Mass.) from 1636 until his death in 
1679. His son, also called Samuel, was also 
a minister in New England. Some confusion 
may thus have arisen between Giles Whiting 
and Samuel Whiting. 

According to Camden’s “ Visitation of 
the County of Leicester,” the arms of the 
Whiting family were: “Per saltire azure 
and ermine, a leopard’s face or, in chief 
three bezants,” and the name of the rector’s 
wife was Mary Carew, the daughter of an 
Essex family. This marriage had taken 
place before the move from Panfield to 
Etton, and several entries in the registers 
refer to the children and grandchildren of 
the rector. Abigail and Robert, children of 
the rector and his wife, Mary, were 
christened on 11th August, 1588, and 20th 
June, 1592, respectively. In all Giles Whit- 
ing was the father of seven children. 

His eldest son and heir, John Whiting, 
had a distinguished career. He was of 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, proceeding 
B.A. in 1595-6, M.A. in 1599, and D.D. in 
1615. He was incorporated at Oxford in 
1618. He had been ordained deacon and 
priest at Peterborough on 21st December, 
1599, and thereafter became rector of South 
Luffenham in Rutland 1607-11, vicar of 
East Ham, Essex, in 1611, and rector of 
St. Martin-le-Vintry 1611-24. In 1615 he 
became a Prebendary of St. Paul’s, and on 
6th August, 1620, was admitted at Lincoln’s 
Inn. He died in 1624. He married a lady 
called Shipham, and all his children appear 
to have been daughters, the names of two 
being Elizabeth and Dorcas. Another son 
was Timothy, who matriculated sizar from 
Christ’s, but migrated to Emmanuel on 
8th January, 1595-6, probably to be at his 
elder brother’s college. He proceeded B.A. 
in 1598-9 and M.A. in 1602. On 4th October, 
1601, he was ordained deacon and priest 
at Peterborough, and at once became curate 
of Ashwell in Rutlandshire. From there he 
moved to Lilbourne in Northamptonshire 
where he was vicar from 1605 to 1610. He 
subsequently became rector of Markfield in 
Leicestershire, and of Peckleton in 1640. He 
married a lady of the Bunning family of 
Desford in Leicestershire. 

On 7th July, 1603, the rector’s daughter, 
Sara, was married to Robert Lambe of 
Peterborough, and two years later her sister 
Abigail was married to Rowse Burton 

de... in Com’ Leic. Clericus.” Both 
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weddings were at Etton. The third daughter, 
Martha, married John Nethercot of Oundle, 
where she seems to have lived for she died 
there and was buried on 11th August, 1642. 


The rector’s son Robert married a 
daughter of “. . . Thurgood de East Ham 
in Com’ Essex prope London,” and was on 
a visit with his family to his father in the 
summer of 1619. His daughter Judith, 
“borne in Etton Parsonage,” was baptised 
on 8th August, 1619. Unfortunately she did 
not live long and was buried on 29th 
August. The parish registers also record 
the christening on 30th September, 1610, of 
“Ann daughter of Margaret and Will. 
Whiting,” but it was not been possible to 
establish the relationship, if any, between 
her and Giles Whiting. 

Nathaniel Whiting, the remaining son of 
the rector, lived at Desford in Leicestershire. 
His first wife was Elizabeth, daughter of 
Richard Heath of Dunham Parva in Nor- 
folk. She bore him two children; Nathaniel, 
the future poet, and minister of Aldwincle 
All Saints, and a daughter, Ann. After the 
death of his first wife he married Frances, 
daughter of Richard Bunning of Whitting- 
ton in Staffordshire. She was presumably 
a relative of Timothy Whiting’s wife. 
Nathaniel Whiting was on a visit to Etton 
Rectory in the autumn of 1612 with his wife, 
and it was there that young Nathaniel was 
born and christened on 17th September, in 
the village church. Camden in his “ Visita- 
tion of the County of Leicester” gives his 
age as 7 in 1619, so there is no doubt that 
it was he who was born in his grandfather’s 
rectory. 

Giles Whiting lived the normal life of a 
country parson, and often helped his 
parishioners in making their wills. He wit- 
nessed those of Philip Hunton, Charles 
Redhed, Nicholas Golding, and Richard 
Briggs, all of Etton. He was also a witness 
to a codicil dated 20th June, 1610, added to 
the will of Thomas Frauncis, rector of 
Wadenhoe. The latter left his property to 
his wife, Barbara, and one clause of his 
will reads, “I give her the debt of £5 owing 
by Mr. Gyles Whyting parson of Eaton.” 
And from the Montagu Muster Papers we 
learn: 

“22nd Sept. 1608. 

Horses and arms due from clergy, 
Nessaborough Hundred .. . 
Mr. Whitinge of Etton 1 cal.” 
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The rector died and was buried in his own 
church on 20th June, 1627. Samuel Temple 
succeeded him. 

Not very far from Etton is the village of 
Aldwincle, lying between Thrapston and 
Oundle. In old days the district was divided 
between two proprietors—one lay and one 
ecclesiastical. This probably accounts for 
the existence of the two parishes of 
St. Peter’s and All Saints. St. Peter’s is the 
older and All Saints no doubt was carved 
out of it when the lay lord of the manor 
decided to build a separate church. Here, 
in 1608, was born the great church historian, 
Thomas Fuller. In his “ Mixt Contempla- 
tions” he says: “God in his providence 
fixed my nativity in a remarkable place. I 
was born at Aldwincle in Northampton- 
shire, where my father was the painful 
preacher of St. Peter’s. This village was 
distanced one good mile west from Achurch, 
where Mr. Brown, founder of the Brownists, 
did dwell, whom, out of curiosity, when a 
youth I often visited.” 

In the Montagu Muster Papers it is 
recorded: “1605, 21 Sept. Huxlowe 
Hundred. Aldwincle—Mr. Simon Lenton, 
a musket.” “1608. 12 Sept. to collect and 
gather these several sums of money here 
under written for the providing of powder, 
match, bullets . . . Aldwinckle. Mr. Simon 
Lenton 4s”... “ Mr. John Leyfeilde parson 
of Aldwinckle St. Peter, a cal. Mr. Pycker- 
inge of Aldwinckle All Saints, a cal.” The 
muster list had evidently become a little 
out of date, for Thomas Fuller’s father 
had become rector of St. Peter’s in 1602, 
on the death of Mr. Leyfield. In the 
dedication of one of his books to Lord 
Burghley, Fuller wrote: ‘“ Now the first 
light I saw in this world was in a benefice 
conferred on my Father by your most 
Honourable great grandfather, and _there- 
fore I stand obliged in all thankfulness to 
your family.” However by 1614 the 
Schedule of Footsoldiers, Armour and 
Moneys reads: “ Aldwinckle: Mr. Fuller, 
Mr. Pyckering, Mr. Simon Lenton, Robert 
Bywaters, John Mayes.” 

Aldwincle in the seventeenth century 
fully justified Fuller’s epithet ‘‘ remarkable.” 
It was first the home of the Lentons, one 
lady of this family having it recorded on 
her tombstone that she was the mother and 
grandmother to 108 children. It was the 
birthplace of Thomas Fuller and John 
Dryden, two of the greatest writers of the 
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century. The Fleetwoods owned the manor 
and advowson of All Saints, and several 
remarkable clergymen were presented to the 
two livings, notably Henry Pickering, 
Thomas Ford and Nathaniel Whiting. 

According to the Victoria History of 
Northampton William, Earl of Worcester in 
1553, conveyed the advowson of Aldwincle 
All Saints to Gilbert Pickering on behalf 
of his son, Boniface, who died seised of 
it in 1586. Gilbert Pickering also, at the 
same time, acquired the manor and 
advowson of Tichmarsh. Boniface Picker. 
ing left the advowson of Aldwincle All 
Saints to his younger son John, who, in 
1597 presented his kinsman Henry Picker- 
ing (baptised at Tichmarsh on 24th Decem- 
ber, 1564) to the living. Mr. P. D. Mundy 
in a recent article in ‘“ Notes and Queries” 
(cxcvii. 490) however, says that Gilbert 
Pickering’s grandson, Sir Gilbert Pickering, 
presented his brother, the Rev. Henry Picker- 
ing, a seventh son, to All Saints. 

Sir Miles Fleetwood, soon to be Receiver 
of the Court of Wards, had shortly before 
the end of the century married Anne Luke, 
daughter of Nicholas Luke and his wife 
Margaret, a daughter of Oliver, Lord 
St. John of Bletsoe. In 1602 he was in 
Ireland and John Chamberlain in a letter 
dated 17th May says, “. . . the Lord Deputy 
(Lord Mountjoy) hath lately (on 29th April) 
made two new knights, Sir Miles Fleetwood, 
sonne to the receiver of the Court of Wards, 
and one Sir Henry Slingsbie of York- 
shire...” Sir Miles achieved this honour 
almost exactly a year in advance of his 
father. Nichols wrote in his “ Progresses 
of James I” “ 1603, 7th May, King James 
came in at the backside of the Charter. 
house .. . he lay there three nights. At his 
departure he made divers knights,” among 
them being Sir William Fleetwood. In 1613 
and 1616, according to the Victoria History 
of Northampton, Simon Lenton conveyed 
the manor of Aldwincle All Saints to 
Sir Oliver Luke of Woodend (Co. Beds) 
probably in trust for Sir Oliver’s sister, Anne, 
wife of Sir Miles Fleetwood. Simon Lenton 
had also early in the seventeenth century 
acquired the advowson of All Saints. In 
1613 he conveyed it to Sir Miles. From 
Sir Oliver Luke the manor must also have 
passed into the ownership of Sir Miles. 

In addition to being Receiver of the Court 
of Wards Sir Miles was actively conce 
in the disafforestation of several forests 
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On 13th June, 1627, he wrote to Mr. Secre- 
tary Conway saying he had “finished the 
forest of Leicester,” and begging him to 
remind the Duke (i.e. of Buckingham) of 
his suit for a warrant to dispose of bucks 
and deer in that forest to the gentlemen and 
inhabitants, granting the rest to the lieutenant 
of the forest and other lords near dwellers 
tothe same. He begged the same power for 
Feckenham and Holt Forests. Conway 
evidently did not reply quickly enough, for 
on 8th July, Sir Miles wrote again saying, 
“the rude people have killed up the greatest 
part of the deer in Leicester forest,” and 
begging for a warrant “that those yet alive 
may be saved to gratify some of the gentle- 
men of best quality.” On 16th August Sir 
Miles wrote to George Coles postponing “ his 
coming to Roche [Forest in Somerset] on 
the business of the disafforestation until after 
Michaelmas Term on account of an acci- 
dent.” Sir Miles had retired to Aldwincle 
and from there, on 4th October, he wrote 
to Conway : 

“Notwithstanding his broken arm, he 
has travelled to Feckenham and Leicester 
Forests in his coach, and with the company 
of his surgeon, and has so settled Leicester, 
and entered on Feckenham, that he shall 
be able to give an acceptable and profitable 
account on his return. In the discovery of 
this great and profitable work of dis- 
afforestation he has shown that the king 
may in a short time, effect his pleasure in 
what forests he pleases, and thereby exceed- 
ingly improve his revenue. Begs that his 
return may be deferred for three weeks, on 
account of his health; in which time he will 
also provide a proposition for a respite of 
homage, which will improve the revenue 
and free the subject from grevious oppres- 
sions and loss.” On 9th October Conway 
replied: “The King’s contentment at his 
account of the work done by him, and the 
probability of its becoming a leading example 
to other parts. Dispenses with his attend- 
ance for the time he desires. The King’s 
service is interested in the preservation of his 
health.” 

Sir Miles Fleetwood’s eldest son, William, 
had been baptised at Cardington, Beds. on 
20th July, 1603. He was admitted (a Fell- 
Com) at Emmanuel College, Cambridge, on 
itd December, 1618. He was in 1633 in- 
corporated at Oxford, as an M.A. of Cam- 
bridge University. According to Nichols’ 
Progresses of James I,” on 20th July, 
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1624, “the Royal Traveller Knighted, at 
Houghton Lodge Sir William Fleetwood 
his Cup-bearer and Sir Samuel Luke of 
Woodend in Bedfordshire. From Houghton 
the King went to Bletsoe the seat of Oliver 
fourth Lord St. John (afterwards Earl of 
Bolingbroke). . . .” 

Meanwhile young Nathaniel Whiting had 
been growing to manhood, and on Ist July, 
1628, was admitted a pensioner of Queen’s 
College, Cambridge. He matriculated at 
Easter, 1629, and proceeded B.A. in 1631 
and M.A. in 1635. While at the University 
Whiting spelt his name “ Whiteinge” and 
“Whitinge.” His tutor’s name _ was 
Stubbins. In the College accounts for the 
four years onwards from September, 1630, 
Whiting appears as a Scholar, receiving the 
respective annual amounts of 12s. 6d., 
16s. 3d., 19s. 7d., and 15s. 10d. The full 
income of a Scholar was then about £2. 
There is apparently no later mention of him 
as Scholar or Fellow of the College. He 
was ordained priest at Peterborough on 
9th June, 1639. Lowndes has miscalled him 
“Nicholas” Whiting, and Sir Egerton 
Brydges (himself a Queen’s College man) 
erroneously made him to have been of 
King’s College, having presumably misread 
the misprinted “Regnalis” of James 
Bernard’s commendatory poem _ headed, 
“Amico suo carissimo N.W. huius Poematis 
authori Collegii Reg[iJnalis Canta. in artibus 
magistro.” Whiting was evidently on terms 
of friendship with Sir William Fleetwood, 
for he wrote: “I am not ashamed (Right 
Worshipfull) to tell the world how ancient 
and how affectionate a Maecenas you have 
been to me; that I received many encourage- 
ments from you when I was a student in the 
Universitie; how ready I have alwayes found 
you to lay forth your power and Interest for 
me ... and how much I have found the 
favour of a Patron, and the affections of a 
friend (I might go higher) for the space of 
many yeares.” It would be of great interest 
to know how the friendship between Whiting 
and Sir William began. 

In 1633 Cambridge University com- 
memorated the birth of the Duke of York 
in “Ducis Eboracensis Fasciae a Musis 
Cantabrigiensibus raptim contextae.” “N. 
Whyting, Coll. Regin. Art. Baccal.” con- 
tributed two copies of verse in Greek and 
Latin, both decidedly royalist in tone. But 
it was in 1637 that Whiting published the 
volume of poetry which has won him, after 





on 
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the lapse of three hundred years, an unusual 

kind of distinction: 
“Le Hore di Recreatione; or the pleasant 
Historie of Albino and Bellama, discover- 
ing the severall changes in Cupid’s Jour- 
ney to Hymen’s joyes: to which is 
annexed. Il Insonio Insonodado; or, a 
Sleeping-Waking Dreame, vindicating the 
divine Breath of Poesie from the Tongue 
Lashes of some cynical Poet Quippers 
and Stoical Philoprosers Lond. 12 mo. 
1637.” 


That great critic George Saintsbury came 
across these poems and decided to reprint 
them in the third volume of his “ Caroline 
Poets.” He says that if he had discovered 
Whiting earlier he would have given him 
“a small corner in an otherwise very 
scantily occupied chapter” of his “ History 
of Criticism.” It was not for some time 
that Saintsbury realised that the author of 
the poems had also written “Old Jacob’s 
Altar Newly Repaired,’ dedicated to the 
three sons of Sir Miles Fleetwood—Sir 
William, Baron George of Sweden and Lord 
Deputy Charles. Saintsbury says his reason 
for reprinting Whiting’s poems was “ that his 
book is written in a singular jargon almost 
as much out of the common way as the 
wildest freaks of Benlowes . . . what turned 
the scale in his favour . . . was the increasing 
conviction that the book, in spite or perhaps 
to some extent because of its defects is a 
really valuable document for the history of 
English Literature . . . it is noteworthy as 
a member, graceless and slatternly, but still 
a member, of that class of Heroic Poem 
which it has been one of my main objects 
to bring before the student.” 

In order to build up the background of 
Whiting’s life at the University it is well 
worth while paying some attention to the 
commendatory poems printed at the begin- 
ning of the book. The first of these is by 
the poet himself and addressed “To the 
right honourable, right worthy, and truly 
enobled hero, John, Lord Lovelace, Baron 
of Hurley, N.W. S.P.O.” (Salutem plurimam 
optat). This must refer to the second Lord 
Lovelace (1616-1670), a staunch royalist, 
who joined Charles I at Oxford, com- 
pounded for his delinquency and was fined 
about £4,000. He died at Woodstock on 
25th September, 1670. His son, the third 
Lord, was born at about the same time as 
Whiting’s book was published. The Love- 


lace family were nonconformists, for Whit. 
ing’s “truly enobled hero” took Dr, John 
Owen, the famous Independent minister and 
friend of Charles Fleetwood, into his home 
at Hurley as chaplain. The third Lord 
Lovelace may have imbibed his strong Whig 
opinions from Owen. He welcomed William 
of Orange to this country, and drank “to 
the confusion of all popish princes.” It is 
interesting to note that towards the end of 
Sir William Fleetwood’s life the second 
Lord Lovelace was designed to follow him 
as Ranger of Woodstock Park. On his death 
in 1670 his son obtained the same appoint. 
ment. The Earl of Rochester, who coveted 
the attractive house in the park which went 
with the Rangership, managed, however, to 
supplant Lord Lovelace and obtain both 
house and appointment. 

William Prifey or Purefoy addressed some 
lines “To the Reader” of Whiting’s book. 
He was of Sidney College, Cambridge, 
proceeding B.A. in 1612-13 and M.A. in 
1616. He was ordained deacon and priest 
at Peterborough on 18th and 19th June, 
1614. He was rector of Markfield, Leices- 
tershire from 1617 to 1643, was sequestered, 
but reinstated in 1662 and held the living 
until his death in 1677. His friendship with 
the Whiting family no doubt was due to 
his having followed Nathaniel Whiting’s 
uncle, Timothy, as rector of Markfield. John 
Whiting, ‘“ Master of Arts, Clare Hall, 
Camb.” wrote some lines ‘To his loving 
kinsman the Author.” He was probably 
Timothy Whiting’s son, and proceeded B.A. 
in 1629-30, and M.A. in 1633. He was 
perhaps the John Whiting who was rector 
of Goldhanger 1645, of Easthorpe 1646, 
and of Lexden in 1650. James Bernard 
addressed some lines to the poet in Latin, 
the title of which has already been quoted. 
He was admitted sizar at Jesus College on 
24th November, 1625, and was ordained 
deacon at Peterborough on 24th September, 
1627, “of Trinity College literate,” and 
priest on 8th April, 1630, “ M.A. of Trinity 
College.” John Rosse addressed some lines 
in English, “In Authorem, amicissimum 
suum, Encomiasticon.” There were several 
persons of this name at Cambridge during 
the years 1615 to 1635. Perhaps Whiting'’s 
friend was he who proceeded B.A. from 
Trinity in 1631-2, and was admitted at 
Gray’s Inn in 1635-36. If so, he was the 
son of a London merchant. Finally, “|, 
Pickering, To his Friend a panagericke upon 
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his lovers, Albino and Bellama.” Presum- 
ably he was the second son of Sir John 
Pickering of Tichmarsh, where he was 
baptised on 3rd December, 1615. He was 
educated at Oundle and admitted to Gray’s 
Inn on 10th October, 1634. He fought at 
Marston Moor and Naseby for the parlia- 
ment, and died in 1645. Among Pickering’s 
lines are the following: 


The highness of your style, the quickness, life, 
Will in judicious readers raise a strife, ; 
(More than the ball among’st the engoddess’d 


sel ties the best, but all are best by me... . 
The use of the expression “ engoddessed ” 
particularly appealed to George Saintsbury, 
who could not recall having met the word 


elsewhere. A. J. SHIRREN. 


(To be continued) 


“MELT WITH RUTH” 


THE metaphoric phrase “ melt with ruth ” 

occurs infrequently in English poetry. 
It is to be found, for example, in the works 
of neither Gower nor Langland. Shake- 
speare nowhere uses the idea, nor do the 
authors of the King James version of the 
Bible. 

Apparently the earliest appearance of the 
phrase is in Chaucer’s Troilus and Criseyde, 
in regard to the Trojan hero’s unrequited 
love for the daughter of Calkas: 

This Pandare, that neigh malt for wo and routhe, 

Ful ofte seyde: “‘ allas! what may this be?’’* 
Spenser uses this delicate bit of imagery in 
the third book of the Faerie Queene to 
describe the hard-pressed Florimell : 

She sighed soft, that none so bestiall, 

Nor salvage hart, but ruth of her sad plight 

Would make to melt... .? 

The idea is most felicitously expressed, per- 
haps, in the famous line from “ Lycidas”: 

Look are ee Angel now, and melt with 

eR 


It has been pointed out that both Spenser 
and Milton were familiar with printed 
tditions of Chaucer’s works. But it is not 
often that a direct echo of Chaucer can be 
found in either Spenser or Milton, both of 


"The Book of Troilus and Criseyde, ed. Robert 
Root (Princeton, 1945), I, 84, 582-3. 

FQ, Ill, vii, 9, 5-7. Quoted from The Poetical 
Works of Edmund Spenser, ed. J. C. Smith and 
E. DeSelincourt (Oxford, 1940), p. 177. 

Lycidas,” 1. 163. Quoted from Paradise 
Regained, the Minor Poems, and Samson Agonistes, 
ed. Merritt Y. Hughes (New York, 1937), p. 295. 
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whom may of course have hit upon the ex- 
pression in question independently and even 
without knowledge of the original in the 
Troilus. The romanticist will probably 
assume that Spenser borrowed the metaphor 
from Chaucer and that Milton in turn 
inherited it from his poetic father. The 
realist will quite likely decide that both 
father and son were familiar enough with 
Troilus and Criseyde to have studied its 
imagery to good purpose, and that “ melt 
with ruth,” finally, appears coincidentally in 
the Faerie Queene and “ Lycidas.” 


LyLe H. KENDALL, Jr. 
U.S. Naval Academy, 
Annapolis, Maryland. 


‘*F. P. Magoun, Jr., “The Chaucer of Spenser 
and Milton,” MP, XXV_ (1927-28), 129-136. 
Professor Magoun points out that Spenser probably 
used either the Thynne (1532) or the Stow (1561) 
edition of Chaucer, that Milton probably used 
Speght’s second edition (1602), and that his spelling 
of “Amphiorax” in Animadversions upon the 
Remonstrant’s Defence against Smectymnuus indi- 
cates Milton’s familiarity with the Troilus. 


NASHE’S REBUKE OF SPENSER 


AT the conclusion of Pierce Penilesse, 
Thomas Nashe reproved Spenser for 
omitting Amyntas from the list of “ English 
heroes” honoured in the dedicatory sonnets 
placed at the end of the first three books of 
the Faerie Queene printed in 1590.! That 
Amyntas was Ferdinando Stanley, Lord 
Strange, later the Earl of Derby, has been 
accepted in general by Spenserian scholars.? 
He was also the husband of Alice Spenser, 
one of the three Spenser sisters whom Spen- 
ser honoured. But the reason why Lord 
Strange was omitted by Spenser has not been 
sufficiently explained. Nashe, in what is 
surely irony, accuses Spenser of forgetfulness 
in letting “so speciall a piller of Nobilitie 
passe vnsaluted,” and proceeds to frame a 
sonnet of his own in which he surmises: 
But therefore gest I he supprest thy name. 
Because few words might coprise thy fame.’ 


The ironic element is further heightened by 


1The Works of Thomas Nashe, ed. Ronald B. 
McKerrow (London, 1910), I, pp. 243-5. 

*The Works of Edmund Spenser, 8 Vols., ed. 
Henry John Todd (London, 1805), 1, pp. xc-xciii, 
quoted in Spenser Variorum, Minor Poems, Vol. I, 
pp. 471-2; The Poems of Spenser, ed. R. E. N. 


Dodge (Boston, 1908), in notes to ‘ Colin Clouts 
Come Home Againe,” p. 810; and McKerrow, IV, 
p. 150, note to I, p. 243. 

*> McKerrow, I, p. 244 
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the facetious comment by Nashe after he 
had written his sonnet: 


Beare with me gentle Poet [Spenser] 
though I conceiue not aright of thy pur- 
pose, or be too inquisitiue into the intent 
of thy oblivion: for, how euer my 
coniecture may misse the cushion, yet shal 
my speech sauour of friendship, though 
it be not alied to iudgement.* 


Nashe no doubt knew why Lord Strange 
has been omitted, and he saw a chance to 
further his own ambition by calling attention 
to the omission and making his own dedica- 
tion. Lord Strange was of very high descent, 
considered by some as a possible claimant to 
the throne after Elizabeth through his 
mother Margaret Clifford.° Evidently, 
Spenser was not taking any hazardous 
chances by dedicating a sonnet to a possible 
claimant to the throne, especially in the 
Faerie Queene, the culmination of Spenser’s 
efforts toward acceptance as a court poet. A 
piqued queen would have been far more 
dangerous to Spenser than a slighted lord, 
although in view of Spenser’s dedication to 
the Spenser sisters, Lord Strange probably 
understood in silence the omission. Spenser 
rectified his “forgetfulness” in “Colin 
Clouts Come Home Againe,” in elegiac 
praise—after the Earl was dead.’ 


KELSIE HARDER. 
University of Florida. 


“Idem. 

* McKerrow, IV, p. 150, note to I, p. 243. 

*Spenser dedicated ‘‘ Muiopotomos,” ‘ Mother 
Hubberd’s Tale,” and “Tears of the Muses” to 
Elizabeth, Anne, and Alice Spenser, respectively. 

711. 432 ff. The poem records events which 
took place in 1589, and was written “from 
my [Spenser’s] house in Kilcolman, the 27 of 
December, 1591.” The lines in memory of Amyntas 
evidently were an insertion or a revision before 
the poem was printed in 1594, for Stanley, who 
became the fifth Earl of Derby in 1593, died in 
1594, consequently being safe for praise by Spenser. 


THE RAMUS SCENE IN MARLOWE’S 
“THE MASSACRE AT PARIS” 


"THE most maligned scene in a much- 
maligned play, Marlowe’s The Massacre 
at Paris, is the scene in which the Duke of 
Guise and his Catholic henchmen stab the 
philosopher Ramus to death. 
The scene opens with Ramus in his study, 
disturbed by the “.. . fearfull cries” which 
come “from the riuer Sene, That frightes 
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poore Ramus sitting at his book?™ (1 
365-366.) The massacre of the Huguenots 
has been raging through Paris. (i. 278. 
364.) At last the Catholic murderers, headed 
by Guise and Anjou, enter Ramus’s study, 
Guise’s instructions are simple enough: 
“Stab him.” (1. 387.) “O good my lord,” 
says Ramus, “ Wherein hath Ramus been 
so oOffencious?” (11. 388-389.) Guise 
replies: 


Marry sir, in hauing a smack in all, 
And yet didst neuer sound anything to the depth 
Was it not thou that scoftes the Organon, 
And said it was a heape of vanities? 
He that will be a flat dicotamest, 
And seen in nothing but Epitomies: 
Is in your iudgment thought a learned man. 
And he forsooth must goe and preach in 

Germany: 
Excepting against Doctors axioms, 
And ipse dixi with this quidditie, 
Argumentum testimonii est inartificiale. 
To contradict which, I say Ramus shall dye: 
How answere you that? your nego argumentum 
Cannot serue, sirra: kill him. 

(11. 390-403.) 


Ramus answers: 


Not for my life doe I desire this pause, 

But in my latter houre to purge my selfe, 

In that I know the things that I haue wrote, 

Which as I heare one Shekius takes it ill, 

meee my places being but three, contains all 
is: 

I knew the Organon to be confusde, 

And I reduc’d it into better forme. 

And this for Aristotle I will say, 

That he that despiseth him can_nere 

Be good in Logick or Philosophie. 

-And that because the blockish Sorbonests 

Attribute as much vnto their workes 

As to the seruice of the eternall God. 


(11. 406-418.) 


Ramus’s defence, however, does not save 
him, and Anjou stabs the “Colliars sonne 
so full of pride.” (1. 421.) 

Scholars and critics have failed to see that 
this scene is an integral part of the play. 
John Bakeless can see “no dramatic point” 
in the Ramus episode, and writes of “the 
quite unnecessary discussion of philosophy 
while the murder is in progress.”? Paul 
Kocher, after writing of “ the short poignant 
scenes which would give the impression of 
swift action and constant effusion of blood,” 
then argues that “The long discussion in 
the Ramus scene, however, defeats that pur- 


‘ All quotations from Marlowe’s plays are taken 
from The Works of Christopher Marlowe. 
C. F. Tucker Brooke. Oxford; The Clarendon 
Press. 1910. 

2 John Bakeless, The Tragicall History of Christo- 
pher Marlowe. Harvard, 1942. II, 82 
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.”? Philip Henderson calls the scene 
“ag strange academic interlude in a general 
orgy of slaughter,”* and Michel Poirier says 
that “the death of Ramus is unconscionably 
protracted.”* Even F. S. Boas, generally 
speaking a more sympathetic critic of the 

as a whole, condemns the Ramus 
episode and adds that “ no discourse of Tam- 
berlaine on the battlefield upon poetry and 
cosmology is more incongruous than Guise’s 
Apologia for Aristotelian logic before bid- 
ding Anjou stab Ramus to death.”* While 
Bakeless, Kocher, Henderson, Poirier and 
Boas seem to condemn Marlowe for intro- 
ducing the Ramus scene at all, Miss Ellis- 
Fermor condemns him for not making more 
of it.’ 

It spite of the objections of these critics 
and scholars, I feel that the Ramus scene 
does serve a definite dramatic and psycho- 
logical purpose in The Massacre at Paris. 

The comparative quiet of Ramus’s study 
provides a contrast to the noise of the 
massacre outside, and the dramatic tension 
is, I believe, heightened by the pause in the 
middle of the bloody action. It is difficult 
to see how Kocher can call Guise’s Apologia 
(11. 390-403) and Ramus’s reply (11. 406- 
418) a “long discussion” when the “ dis- 
cussion would take about one minute of 
acting time. Guise’s Apologia would not be 
incongruous to an intelligent Elizabethan, 
and if we visualize the meaningful looks 
which would pass between Guise and his 
followers, with perhaps Guise’s fingering his 
dagger as he delivered his words, the drama- 
tic point of the speech becomes clear. There 
is nothing incongruous, either, about a man, 
doomed to die, justifying himself in terms 
which come most naturally to him. To 
scoff at Aristotle’s Organon may be of no 
more than academic importance in the 
twentieth century, but it would be a burning 
issue in the sixteenth. The Guise-Ramus 
speeches are, in fact, an intellectual counter- 
part of the physical struggle going on out- 
side Ramus’s house. Ramus’s “speech 


P. H. Kocher, ‘Francois Hotman and Mar- 
lowe’s The Massacre at Paris,” P.M.L.A. LVI 
(une 1941) 365-366. 

Philip Henderson. Christopher Marlowe. 
London: Longmans, Green and Co., 1952, p. 113. 

Michel Poirier. Christopher Marlowe. London: 
Chatto and Windus, 1950, p. 167. 

F. S. Boas, Christopher Marlowe. Oxford: 
The Clarendon Press, 1940, p. 160. 

Leck Ellis-Fermor, Christopher Marlowe. 
lon: Methuen, 1927, p. 108. 
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before death” is certainly not a defiant 
clarion-call of faith in the Huguenot cause, 
but philosophers are not _ necessarily 
renowned for martyr-like qualities. The 
“* speech before death” in any play does not 
usually strike an audience as being incon- 
gruous; indeed, such speeches are so com- 
mon—not only in plays of the sixteenth 
century, but in plays and films of the 
twentieth as well—that they have become 
conventions which an audience readily 
accepts.* 

I do not suggest that The Massacre at 
Paris, especially as it exists only in a corrupt 
octavo text, is a good play, nor do I suggest 
that the Ramus scene is a brilliant dramatic 
stroke, but I hope that I have shown that 
the scene has a definite psychological and 
dramatic purpose which scholars and critics 
appear to have ignored. 


Davip GALLOWAY. 


*In Marlowe’s Edward II, for example, Mortimer 
is allowed to deliver his final speech even after 
Edward III has told his followers: ‘‘ Hence with 
the traitor, with the murderer.” (1. 2626.) Edward's 
remark at the end of Mortimer’s speech: ‘‘ What, 
suffer you the traitor to delay?” (1. 2635) is similar 
to Guise’s remark when Ramus has finished speak- 
ns ‘Moy suffer you that peasant to declaime?” 


CHAPMAN’S USE OF ORIGEN’S 
“CONTRA CELSUM” IN “THE 
TRAGEDY OF CAESAR AND 
POMPEY ” 


N Chapman’s Tragedy of Caesar and 
Pompey is to be found a curious frag- 
ment of mythology, drawn from patristic 
writing and used in such a way that it fur- 
nishes a clear, if somewhat grotesque, illus- 
tration of the Renaissance desire to 
harmonise the classics with the Bible and 
to apply the lore of the ancients to the con- 
temporary world. 

The second act of the play opens with a 
scene in a vein of macabre satire, in which 
the Roman vagabond Fronto is dissuaded 
from committing suicide by the devil 
Ophioneus, who ascends “with the face, 
wings, and tail of a dragon” to urge that 
war provides greater scope for successful 
villainy than does peace. Ophioneus thus 
describes the state of things: 

The world’s out of frame, a thousand 

rulers wresting it this way and that, with 

as many religions; when, as heaven’s 
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upper sphere is moved only by one, so 
should the sphere of earth be, and I'll 
have it so. 
(II, i, 38-41.) 
Chapman, writing of Roman history with 
his own age in mind, is not distressed by 
anachronisms. Ophioneus evidently finds 
the formula Cuius regio eius religio as un- 
natural as Chapman seems to have done— 
though for different reasons. The religion 
which Ophioneus wishes to prevail on earth 
is of a diabolical order; this appears when 
he proceeds to introduce himself to the 
bewildered Fronto. To the question “ What 
devil art thou?” Ophioneus replies: 
Read the old stoic Pherecides that tells 
thee me truly, and says that I, Ophioneus 
(for so is my name)}— 
Fronto: Ophioneus? What’s that? 
Ophioneus: Devilish serpent by interpre- 
tation—was general captain of that 
rebellious host of spirits that waged war 
with heaven. 
Fronto: And so were hurled down to hell. 
Ophioneus: We were so, and yet have the 
rule of earth; and cares any man for the 
worst of hell, then? 
(II, i, 57-65.) 
The only work in which Chapman can 
have read an account of Ophioneus contain- 
ing all these particulars, citing Pherecydes 
(without erroneously describing him as a 
Stoic, as the dramatist does), and linking the 
myth with the biblical version of the fall of 
the angels, is Origen’s Contra Celsum. Celsus 
observes, says Origen: 
“The ancients allude obscurely to a cer- 
tain war among the gods . . . Pherecydes 
... relates a myth of one army drawn up 
in hostile array against another, and 
names Kronos as the leader of the one, 
and Ophioneus of the other, and recounts 
their challenges and struggles, and men- 
tions that agreements were entered into 
between them, to the end that whichever 
party should fall into the Ocean should 
be held as vanquished, while those who 
had expelled and conquered them should 
have possession of heaven... .” 

Mark now, whether he who charges us 
with having committed errors of the most 
impious kind, and with having wandered 
away from the [true meaning] of the 
divine enigmas, is not himself clearly in 
error, from not observing that in the 
writings of Moses, which are much older, 
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not merely than Heraclitus and 
Pherecydes, but even than Homer, men. 
tion is made of this wicked one, and of 
his having fallen from heaven. For the 
serpent—from whom the Ophioneys 
spoken of by Pherecydes is derived—hay. 
ing become the cause of man’s expulsion 
from the divine Paradise, obscurely 
shadows forth something similar .. . And 
. in the book of Job, which is older 
even than Moses himself .. . in the last 
[chapter] . . . in which the Lord utters 
to Job amid tempest and clouds what is 
recorded in the book which bears his 
name, there are not a few things referring 
to the serpent. 
(Book VI, chs. xlii-xliii; Crombie’s 
translation.) 
Chapman’s writings contain much evi- 
dence that he was deeply interested in the 
interpretation of ancient mythology and that 
he strove to reconcile classical myth with 
Old Testament story. Like others among 
his contemporaries, he appears to have 
turned for guidance to patristic writings in 
which the connection between these matters 
had already been considered. In _ this 
instance, Origen gives him authority for 
believing that the myth of Ophioneus is a 
garbled version of what is related in the Old 
Testament concerning the fall of the angels; 
the dramatist is thus provided with a devil 
in classical guise for his Roman tragedy. 
Chapman suggests that Ophioneus’ relation 
to the civil strife of the Romans corresponds 
to Satan’s relation to the wars of religion 
in Europe during his own epoch. For in 
the remainder of the scene the various forms 
of villainy in which, under the cloak of 
religion, Fronto is persuaded to engage as a 
servant of Ophionseus, belong clearly 
enough to the age of Chapman rather than 
to that of Caesar and Pompey. 


LILIAN HADDAKIN. 


THE SOURCES OF ROBERT GREENE'S 
‘A QUIP FOR AN UPSTART 
COURTIER’ (1592) 


WHEN Collier reprinted The Debate 
between Pride and Lowliness (c. 1570), 
he extravagantly claimed that in A Quip for 
an Upstart Courtier (1592), Robert Greene 
had merely changed F. T.’s ‘four-line 
stanzas into good easy prose,’ and that the 
‘degree of resemblance . . . amounts almost 
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to identity." As later commentators have 

inted out, Collier’s statements must be 
drastically qualified. There is no doubt that 
Greene borrowed the framework of the 
didactic poem—the selection of a jury to 
settle a dispute between the Italianate 
parvenu, Velvetbreeches, and the sturdy 
Englishman, Clothbreeches, as to who has 
the more legitimate claim to be considered 
the true Englishman. However, Greene was 
too clever a pamphleteer, and story-teller, 
to follow slavishly a poem which, despite a 
cever basic situation, receives from F. T. a 
moralistic, pedestrian, and occasionally 
tedious, treatment. The later writer wisely 
changed the sluggish verse into energetic, 
colourful prose and embellished the story at 
every turn in order to dramatize the dispute 
between the contestants. 

When we analyse the two works closely, 
we find concrete evidence that Greene’s in- 
debtedness to F. T. was not nearly so great 
as Collier alleges. For in the ninety-two 
pages of Grosart’s edition of the Quip only 
thirty-six pages reveal parallels to the 
Debate. In other words, only forty per cent 
of Greene’s tract is directly attributable to 
his predecessor’s poem. In the following 
sections Greene borrowed extensively from 
F. T.: the argument between Clothbreeches 
and Velvetbreeches (Quip, pp. 220-39; 
Debate, pp. 9-18, 21-27);? the discussion of 
the tailor (Quip, pp. 239-42; Debate, pp. 19- 
21); the informer (Quip, pp. 257-58; Debate, 
pp. 44-48); the tanner (Quip, p. 261; Debate, 
p. 32); the Knight and his comrades (Quip, 


‘F. T., The Debate between Pride and Lowliness, 
ed. J. Payne Collier, The Shakespeare Society 
(London, 1841), p. xv. FF. J. Furnivall convinc- 
ingly refutes Collier’s assertion that F. T. is Francis 
Thynne; see Animadversions of Francis Thynne, 
Farly English Text Society (London, 1875), pp. 
Cxxvii-cxxix. For criticism of Collier’s sweeping 
daims of Greene’s indebtedness to the Debate, see 
The Complete Works . . . of Robert Greene, ed. 
A. B. Grosart (Huth Library, 1881-86), i. 143; 
John Clark Jordan, Robert Greene (New York, 
1915), pp. 122-25; and René Pruvost, Robert 
Greene et ses romans (Paris, 1938), pp. 478-80. 
All page references are to Grosart’s Quip, vol. 
i, and to Collier's Debate. I use Grosart’s 
edition for quotations from Greene’s works with 
exceptions: in discussing plays I refer to 
The Plays & Poems of Robert ell ed. J. 
Churton Collins (Oxford, 1905), 2 vols.; and for 
c — Te tracts—A Notable Discovery of 
Tate. The Second Part of Cony-Catching, The 
Hae Part of Cony-Catching, A  Disputation 
so a He Cony-Catcher and a She Cony- 
p> sel and The Defence of Cony-Catching—I 
¢r to the Bodley Head Quartos, ed. G. B. Harri- 
son (London, 1923, 1924). 
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pp. 266-68; Debate, pp. 28-29, 39-41); the 
bricklayer (Quip, pp. 271-72; Debate, pp. 
43-44); Velvetbreeches’ challenge of the 
baker, the brewer, and the vitler (Quip, p. 
273; Debate, p. 42); the treatment of the 
vintner (Quip, pp. 278-79; Debate, pp. 58- 
60); and the discussion of the usher of the 
dancing school (Quip, pp. 292-93; Debate, 
pp. 50-53). 

These passages show that, after the dis- 
cussion of the basic conflicts between the 
disputants and the introduction of the tailor 
as the first prospective juror, Greene by no 
means slavishly aped his model. Even the 
order of presentation of material is not 
identical. Furthermore, after a_ careful 
reading of the passages cited above, one 
realizes that Greene frequently used his pre- 
decessor’s words as a _ springboard for 
additional comments of his own, and 
expanded indefinite allusions of F. T. to 
‘stories many a one / Of Greekes and 
Romanes that are memorable’ by referring 
specifically to Cincinnatus, Scipio, and other 
classical and English heroes renowned for 
their simplicity of dress and their generous 
hospitality. 

In addition, Greene made many important 
alterations. He eliminated the tedious dis- 
cussion of dreams at the beginning of the 
Debate and the three superfluous triers of 
challenges. He also changed the denoue- 
ment of the poem, in which armed horsemen 
suddenly assault Clothbreeches, who is about 
to be adjudged victor by the jury, and kill 
him—an act which the poet describes as ‘a 
great example of all humane chaunce.” 
Greene added suspense to his tale by stress- 
ing the difficulty of selecting twenty-four 
jurors in view of Clothbreeches’ rejection 
of most of the prospective candidates; this 
suspense is a decided asset to the pamphlet, 
since the victory of Clothbreeches is patent 
from the outset.* And Greene inserted, as 
Pruvost notes,° a long tale to explain why 
shoemakers are spendthrifts. More impor- 
tantly, he augmented the number of trades- 
people who appear for jury service from 
sixteen to sixty. Finally, the severity of 
Greene’s attitude toward trades sharply 


* Greene, making no attempt to imitate F. T.’s 
fatalistic tone at the conclusion of his poem, has 
Clothbreeches triumph. He also ignores F. T.’s 
apology to the buttocks and the concluding 


moralistic section entitled ‘A commendation of 
lowlines for her consolation.’ 

*See Jordan, pp. 121-25. 

5 Pruvost, p. 479. 
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differentiates the Quip from the Debate. Of 
the people interrogated in the poem, only 
four—the tailor, the informer, the dancing 
master, and the dicing master—are rejected 
as jurors. Greene, on the other hand, dis- 
misses all but twenty-four of the sixty trades- 
men. Moreover, he castigates nine workers 
acceptable to F. T.—the tanner, the currier, 
the shoemaker, the baker, the vitler, the 
brewer, the vintner, the grasier, and the 
haberdasher. Through these changes Greene 
transformed the Debate into an elaborate 
commentary on practically all trades and 
professions of the Elizabethan era. For this 
material he was not indebted to F. T. 

One of the main sources of Greene’s addi- 
tions was his own works. For instance, the 
discussion of the broker (pp. 242-46) is a 
reworking of his previous criticisms. When 
Greene alleges in the Quip that the broker 
‘hath intrest in the leases of forty bawdy 
houses’ and is ‘a receiuer for lifts, and a 
dishonorable supporter of cut purses’ (p. 
243), he simply repeats accusations made in 
The Second Part of Coney-Catching (p. 47) 
and in The Third Part of Coney-Catching 
(p. 54). When he laments the lot of the 
broker’s victim—‘if you breake but your 
day set downe in the bill of saile, your pawne 
is lost’ (pp. 243-44)—he summarizes in a 
sentence a scene in A Looking Glass for 
London and England (i. 154-55). The 
colourful description of the broker in the 
Quip is also derived from this play: 

... his face somthing Ruby blush, Cherry 

cheeked, like a shreed of scarlet, or a little 

darker, like the lees of old claret wine: a 

nose, autem nose,’ purpled preciously 

with pearle & stone, like a counterfeit 
worke: and betweene the filthy reumicast 
of his bloudshotten snowt, there appeared 
smale holes, whereat wormes heads 
peeped, as if they meant by their appear- 
ance to preach, and shew the antienty and 
antiquity of his house. 

Quip, p. 242. 

A proper youth he was, faith, aged some 

forty and ten, his beard Rats colour, 

halfe blacke halfe white, his nose was in 
the highest degree of noses, it was nose 

Autem glorificam, so set with Rubies that 

after his death it should haue bin nailed 

up in Copper-smiths hall for a monument. 
Looking Glass, i. 151. 
*I have corrected Grosart’s erroneous emenda- 


tion ‘antem.’ In Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay, 
ii. 62, a character speaks of ‘ nos autem glorificare.’ 
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Greene’s vehement castigation of lawyers 
(pp. 250-52) repeats earlier comments. That 
lawyers protracted trials by long pleas unti] 
poor people were without funds to continue 
litigation is charged in A Maiden’s Dream 
(ed. Collins, ii. 226) and in A Notable Dis. 
covery of Cozenage (pp. 35-36). And this 
scathing indictment in the Quip (p. 252), 

. . . howsoeuer right bee, might carries 

awaie the verdict: if a poore man sue a 

Gentleman, why hee shootes vp to the 

skie, and the arrow fales on his owne 

head: howsoeuer the cause go the weakest 
is thrust to the wall: Lawiers are troubled 
with the heate of the liuer, which makes 
the palms of their hands so hot that they 
cannot be coold vnlesse they bee rubd 
with the oyle of angels, but the poore man 
that giues but his bare fee, or perhaps 
pleads in forma pauperis, hee hunteth for 
hares with a taber, and gropeth in the 
darke to find a needle in a bottle of 
ee 
is actually a resumé of a scene in the Look- 
ing Glass (i. 162-67), in which an usurer 
thwarts justice through bribery of the judge 
and the plaintiff's lawyer. 

For his discussion of summoners, Greene 
borrowed from his Notable Discovery 
almost verbatim. 

.. . these drunken drosy sonnes go a tot- 

ting abroad (as they themselues term it) 

which is to heare if any man hath got 
his maid with child, or plaies the good 
felow with his neighbours wife: if he 
findes a hole in any mans coate that is of 
wealth, then he hath his peremtory scita- 
tion ready to scite him to the Archdeacons 
or officials court, there to apeere and abide 
the shame & penalty of the law: the man 
perhaps in good credit with his neigh- 
bours, loath to bring his name in question, 
greseth the sumner in the fist, and then 
he wipes him out of the booke, and 
suffers him to get twenty with child, so 
he keepe him warme in the hand: he hath 
a saying to wanton wiues, & they are his 
good dames, and as long as they feede 
him with cheese, bacon, capons & such 
od reuersids, they are honest, and be they 
neuer so bad, he sweares to the official, 
complaints are made vpon enuy, and the 

women of good behauiour. .. . 

Quip, pp. 255-56. 


. . . they [summoners and informers) g0 
spying about where any marchant, of 
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marchants prentise, citizen, wealthie far- 
mer, or other of credit, either accompany 
with anie woman familiarly, or else hath 
gotten some maide with child, . . . straight 
they come ouer his fallows thus: they 
send for him to a tauern, & ther open the 
matter vnto him, which they haue cun- 
ningly larned out, telling him he must be 
presented to the Arches, & the scitation 
shalbe peremptorily serued in his parish 
church. The partie afraid to haue his 
credit crackt with the worshipfull of the 
Citie, and the rest of his neighbors, & 
grieving highly his wife should heare of it, 
straight takes composition with his cosner 
for some twentie markes, . . . & thé the 
cosning informer or crosbiter promiseth 
to wipe him out of the booke, & discharge 
him from the matter, when it was neither 
knowen nor presented: so go they to the 
woman, and fetch her off if she be 
married, and though they haue this grosse 
sum yet oft times they cros-bite hir for 
more... . 
Notable Discovery, p. 46. 


Greene takes to task in the Quip those 
fops like Velvetbreeches who run to the 
apothecary’s shop on the slightest pretext. 
Except for the vigorous, racy language of 
the later work, the observations are the same 
as those made in Perimedes, the Blacksmith 
(1588). 


And for you M. Apoticarie, alas, I looke 
not once in seuen yeare into your shop 
... for my selfe, if I be il at ease I take 
kitchin phisicke . . . whereas queasie 
maister veluet breeches cannot haue a fart 
a wry, but he must haue his purgation 
pils, and glisters, or euacuate by elec- 
tuaries . . . he cannot disgest his meate 
without cdserues, nor end his meale with- 
out suckats, nor (shall I speake plainely) 
please the trug his mistres without he goe 
to the Apothecaries. .. . 
Quip, pp. 248-49. 

For so they drowne them selues in the 
bottomlesse sea of gluttonie . . . thinking 
that the temperature of their complexions 
can neuer be well affected, vnlesse their 
stomacks bee made a verie Apotecaries 
shoppe, by receiuing a multitude of 
simples and drugges, so to settle their 
wauering constitution: those men that 
wed themselues to such inordinate excesse, 
find diuerse and sondrie passions to tor- 
ment the stomack and all the body, which 
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no sooner paynes them, but straight, as 
experiéce is a great mistresse, they calcu- 
late the nature of the disease, and straight 
flye to purging, to phlebotomie, to fomen- 
tations, & such medicinall decretals. .. . 
Perimedes, vii. 15. 


In three instances Greene, in his Quip, 
abridged comments made in his earlier writ- 
ings. In the Notable Discovery (pp. 51-61), 
he exposes, with illustrative tales and 
detailed charges, the malpractices of colliers. 
The Quip, without elaboration, declares that 
the collier has ‘sold many a man a false 
sack of coales, that both wanted measure 
and was halfe full of dust and drosse’ and 
has ‘ plaied many mad pranckes’ (p. 259). 
Greene also refers briefly to the activities 
of tinkers (p. 282), whom he discusses at 
length in the Second Part (pp. 55-59), and 
in discussing peddlers (p. 283), he creates 
authenticity by using the cant of his coney- 
catchers—‘ mortes dels,’ ‘Autem mortis,’ 
‘nip a bounge,’ and ‘ guire Coue.’ For his 
comments on these rogues, however, as we 
shall presently see, he was, in the final analy- 
sis, indebted to other sources.’ 


For his treatment of seven characters in 
the Quip, then, Greene drew upon his own 
works, sometimes resorting to long para- 
phrases, at other’ times presenting 
abbreviated versions. The discussions of 
lawyers and colliers, somewhat irrelevant in 
his underworld exposés, find their rightful 
place in his elaborate commentary on the 
Elizabethan social scene. The Quip also 
supplies us with another instance of 
Greene’s pilfering from his own writings.* 
In view of his myriad repetitions it is no 


” Numerous parallel passages appear in the Quip 
and The Defence of Cony-Catching (1592), an 
anonymous tract which, I believe, was written for 
the most part by Greene. I discuss this subject 
in detail in ‘“* The Defence of Cony-Catching” 
(1592): ‘The Argument of H. C. Hart,’ N. & @., 
cxcvi (1951), pp. 509-12, and in ‘ Further Notes on 
the Authorship of “The Defence of Cony-Catch- 
ing’’ (1592),’ N. & Q., cxcvii (1952), 446-51. For 
the parallel] passages, see Defence, pp. 55-64 
(tailor), 13-24 (broker), 31 (lawyer, butcher, and 
draper), 29-30 (vitler, called the ale-wife here), 24 
(miller), 30 (chandler), and 33-34 (description of 
beards); and the Quip, pp. 239-42 (tailor), 242-46 
(broker), 250-52 (lawyer), 273-74 (butcher), 277-78 
(draper), 275 (vitler), 281-82 (miller), 286 (chandler), 
and 246-47 (description of beards). 

‘For the first extended treatment of Greene's 
repetitions, see H. C. Hart, ‘ Robert Greene’s Prose 
Works,’ N. & Q., 10th series, [TV (1905), 1-5, 81-84, 
162-64, 224-27, 483-85. 
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wonder that he was able, in Nashe’s words, 
to yark up pamphlets in a night and a day. 


EDWIN H. MILLER. 
(To be continued) 


NICHOLAS BRIOT AND JONSON’S 
COMMENDATION OF JOSEPH 
RUTTER 


BEN JONSON'S verses to Joseph Rutter’s 
Shepheard’s Holy-day (1635) are com- 
pounded of three typical ingredients: pique, 
praise, and counsel, the last given its usual 
emphatic position in the poem’s final 
puzzling lines. 
Now there is a new 

Office of Wit, a Mint, and (this is true) 

Cry’d up of late: Whereto there must be first 

A Master-worker call’d, th’old standerd burst 

Of wit, and a new made: a Warden then, 

And a Comptroller, two most rigid men 

For order, and for governing the pixe, 

A Say-master, hath studied aJl the tricks, 

Of Finenesse, and alloy: follow his hint, 

Yo’have all the Mysteries of Wits new Mint, 

The valuations, mixtures, and the same 

Concluded from a Carract to a dramme.’ 

Does this image for a new standard of wit 
forecast Augustan disciplines? Since Jon- 
son’s couplets do not, I should like to pro- 
pose another possibility. 

First, what is Jonson warning Rutter 
against? Whatever the old standard is, 
Jonson cannot refer here to the two abuses 
that he usually whips, for Rutter employs 
neither the single flash nor the sustained 
barrage of wit that leaves one blinded to 
any larger vision.? Even Jonson praises the 
Holy-day for running “round, and even” 
(1. 16), and Rutter himself chides in his 
Prologue those who expect loose speech or 
“bitter straines, that suite a Satyr Muse.” 
Since “ A Shepheards Muse gently of love 
does sing,/ And with it mingles no impurer 
thing,” Rutter would have his play “A 
piece intire, without or patch, or maime,/ 
Round in it selfe, and every where the 


To my deare Sonne, and right-learned Friend, 
Master Joseph Rutter,” The Shepherd’s Holy-day 
(1635), A3r-v.. In Jonson’s Works, ed. C. H. 
Herford and Percy Simpson (Oxford, 1925, ff.), 
VIII, 415, 11. 19-30. 

? This is Jonson’s usual criticism of the age’s wit. 
As early as 1623 he is ready to redeem the loss of 
“*some twice-twelve-years stor’d up Humanitie’’ by 
throwing to the execrable Vulcan “the strong lines 
that so the time doe catch.”—‘An Execration 
Against Vulcan,” Herford and Simpson, VIII, 205- 
206, 11. 62-78. In the Discoveries he declares 


nothing ‘more foolish” than to be “every where 
witty.”—Herford and Simpson, VIII, 581. 
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same.’ He succeeds so well that Jonson 
cannot be counseling him against wit that 
violates pastoral structure and decorum, 
Less courtly than Sidney’s prose, this poetry 
is “elegantly plaine,” as Rutter’s othe 
commender, Thomas May, says “ Playes 
and Pastoralls ” should be.‘ 

Perhaps this very uniformity is significant, 
Beside the stilted, endless elegance of Wat 
Montague’s Shepherd's Paradise, the Holy. 
day may look like a masterpiece, but beside 
the unfinished plenty of The Sad Shepherd 
its personified propositions from the old 
Platonic debates seem tame and tedious, if 
not prim. Despite differences in age, birth 
and philosophy of love, Mirtillus, Hylas, 
Alcon and Sylvia all speak one language, 
Now the “Conversations” reveal how 
strongly Jonson felt about such disregard 
for decorum of character. While the vogue 
for d’Urfé flourished at court, he might look 
favorably upon a more artfully simple 
pastoral “spun by nature, off the fleece” 
(1. 18), but even so he was not likely to 
forget the old mistake of Sidney and 
Guarini—that of making every character 
speak as well as themselves.’ To remind 
Rutter of that error, Jonson referred him, 
I believe, to certain events that were being 
cried up at the London mint. 

There, after years of petitioning that must 
have kept him in the limelight in both 
France and England, Nicholas Briot was in- 
troducing his improved mechanical methods 
of coinage and substituting the balance for 
“the less rapid and more clumsy method 
of striking coins with the hammer.”* In the 
three months just previous to the register- 
ing of Rutter’s play on January 19, 1635, 
Briot had submitted propositions to the 
king for the proportioning of “the values 
of silver and gold to each other” in which 
he laid it down “as a maxim necessary to 


* Shep. Holy-day, A4. In Dodsley’s Select Col 
lection of Old English Plays, ed. W. C. Haaiitt 
(London, 1875), XII, 365. : 

«To my much respected Friend, Master Joseph 
Rutter upon his Pastorall,” Shep. Holy-day, A3v. 
John Benson thought well enough of these lines to 
work them into his preface to the hodge- 
he called Poems Written by Wil. Shakespeare, Gent. 
(1640), *2v. ; 

* Three times (Herford and Simpson, I, 132, 134, 
149) Jonson makes this protest to Drummond. 

*“ Briot, Nicholas,” DNB. See also Rev. Rogers 
Ruding, Annals of the Coinage of Great Britain 
(London, 1840), I, 385. For a glimpse of some 
Briot’s troubles in England previous to the year 
that concerns us, see Calendar of State Papert, 
Domestic (1629-31), pp. 353, 361. 
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be observed in coining small coins that 
‘even as gold cannot be esteemed but by 
the gold; also it is necessary that the small 
coin which is made of silver be answerable, 
for price and value, as near as may be to 
the great species, because the said small coin 
is established and ordained but as an instru- 
ment and a mean for to change the pieces 
of gold and silver. . . .’”’ If Jonson had this 
proposition in mind, he had a much more 
specific and complex standard for the new 
wit than even Rutter realized. Such a craft 
a3 Briot’s would have developed a nice sen- 
sitivity to all those fine gradations of lan- 
guage that Jonson considered necessary to 
the full realization of a single genre’s 
decorum. : ’ 

It may be difficult to believe that this was 
Jonson’s meaning, for his son does not un- 
derstand it so. Thanks perhaps to Briot’s 
mills and presses, Rutter only feels com- 
missioned to impose a more mechanical 
uniformity upon poetry in general. In the 
preface to his translation of The Cid 
(1637/38) he denounces with Jonsonian 
vigor those who have “ furr’d” the readers’ 
ears with hyperboles; but now, like May, he 
is more concerned with “natural expres- 
sions” than with the decorum that should 
determine them. In romances no writer is 
to “straine nature beyond what. . . it com- 
monly is.” No more conscious of the need 
for variety in heroic drama than he was in 
the pastoral, Rutter even seems to forget 
that his father, fighting bombast with satire, 
had memorized the string of vituperative 
hyperboles in Donne’s “ Lost Chaine.” 

It is presumptuous to say that one is nearer 
than Jonson’s sons to his true meaning; 
nevertheless, if there is a difference between 
him and them, it is partly based on some 
such misunderstanding as Rutter’s, one that 
may have had as much to do with the harden- 
ing of neo-classical ideals as Jonson’s own 
pronouncements. yy EANOR WITHINGTON. 

Cambridge, Mass. 

_ Cal. State Papers, Dom (1634-35), p. 351. This 
1s quoted from a “remonstrance’’ dated Dec. 11, 


1634. The original proposition had been submitted 
on October 13, 1634 (bid., 235). 


“CABAL” IN DONNE’S SERMONS 


SHOULD there not be another “first” 

credited to John Donne in the O.E.D.? 
None of the definitions given of the word 
‘Cabal” quite fit the meaning given it by 
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Donne in his sermon “ On Trinity-Sunday,” 
No. 41 of the LXXX Sermons (p. 411). It 
joins the elements of traditional Jewish 
doctrine, of the secret passage of informa- 
tion between two persons (as God is a 
person) in council, and even may supply the 
reason for its later being used to refer to 
the famous segment of the Privy Council 
under Charles II by the manner in which 
Donne extends the metaphor. 


Let me know (say these high-flying men) 
what God meant to doe with man, before 
God meant to make man: I care not for 
that Law that Moses hath written; That 
every man can read; That he might have 
received from God, in one day; Let me 
know the Cabal, that which passed 
betweene God and him, in all the rest of 
the forty dayes. I care not for Gods 
revealed Will, his Acts of Parliament, his 
publique Proclamations. Let me know 
his Cabinet Counsailes, his bosome, his 
pocket dispatches. 
We do not know the year in which this 
sermon was given, but, as Mrs. Simpson 
shows in her Study of the Prose Works of 
John Donne (2nd ed.), pp. 350-51, it was 
probably at Lincoln’s Inn during Trinity 
Term, 1617, 1618, or 1620. This is earlier 
than any of the examples in the O.E.D. 
except for the 1616 use, which is not the 
same. I suggest that it would best be in- 
cluded in section four, a secret or private 
meeting. Donne’s knowledge and use of 
cabalistic writings was extensive, although 
he held them suspect (see his treatment of 
Francis George in the Essays), but here he 
is evidently coining a new usage for a familiar 


word. BaiRD W. WHITLOCK. 


JOHN WILSON AND LOVELACE’S 
“THE ROSE” 


GINCE manuscript versions of Lovelace’s 

poems are very rare, considerable im- 
portance must attach to the discovery of 
John Wilson’s setting of Lovelace’s Ode 
beginning “ Sweet serene skye-like Flower,” 
in Wilson’s autographed manuscript, Mus. 
b.1.f.130, in the Bodleian Library. Hitherto 
no other seventeenth-century version of “‘ The 
Rose” was known than that printed in the 
1649 and 1659 editions of Lovelace’s poems. 
C. H. Wilkinson, in his edition of The 
Poems of Richard Lovelace (Oxford, 1930) 
pp. 23-4 and Notes p. 258, commenting upon 
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the statement in the 1649 and 1659 editions 
that the Ode was “ Set by Dr. John Wilson,” 
adds the note, “I have not found the setting 
to this song.” 

Wilson’s manuscript, presented to the 
Bodleian Library by the composer before 
the Restoration on condition “ that no per- 
son should peruse it, till after his death,” 
has received little attention. The Summary 
Catalogue of Western Manuscripts, edited by 
F. Madan and H. H. E. Craster (Oxford, 
1922-4) suggests, in a brief note on Misc. 
MS. 2885 an earlier designation of MS. 
Mus. b.1., that “ the volumes may have been 
given to the Library by Professor Wilson 
when he entered on his professorship, for 
it was certainly referenced, if not acquired 
about 1656.” 

Norman Ault, who printed in his Seven- 
teenth Century Lyrics (London, 1928, rev. 
1950) and A Treasury of Unfamiliar Lyrics 
(London, 1938), twenty songs from this 
manuscript as anonymous, seems not to 
have examined the manuscript in detail, 
since he gives texts of certain songs from 
printed sources without any mention of the 
considerably earlier manuscript versions 
contained in Mus. b.1. 

A detailed examination, now nearing com- 
pletion, of the contents of this manuscript, 
in which three quarters of the songs have 
been identified and collated with printed 
texts, leads to the conclusion that the 
majority of the English songs can be dated 
prior to 1644; songs later than this date 
significantly occurring in the last folios. 

The 1649 edition of Lovelace’s poems is 
quite explicit in stating that “The Rose” 
and “To Althea” were set by Dr. John 
Wilson. Although this would seem to indi- 
cate that the musical settings of both poems 
were composed in or after 1644, the year in 
which Wilson was made Doctor of Music 
by Oxford University, being then “ the most 
noted Musitian of England,” it is not cer- 
tain that such was the case, since by 1649 
all official references to Wilson would 
naturally use the style Dr. John Wilson. 
Moreover, these two Lovelace poems are 
the only ones recorded as having been set 
by Wilson, and since we have solid proof 
that “To Althea” was written in 1642 
during the poet’s confinement in the Gate- 


1cf. Colles, H. C. ed. Grove’s Dictionary of 
Music and Musicians 5 vols. (London, 1927) V. 


729. 
* Grove V. 728. 
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house,’ it may reasonably be conjectured 
that “The Rose” belongs to circa 1642 
also. 

The following is the text of the poem as 
found in Wilson’s autograph: 


Sweet Serene sky-like flower 

hast to adorne her bower 
from thy long clowdy Bed, 
Shoot foarth thy Damask head 


new-startled blush of Flora, 
ye greife of pale Aurora 
who will contest no more 
hast hast to strowe hir floare. 
Vermilion is all that’s given 
from lipp to lipp in Heaven 
Loves couches cover lidde 
hast hast to make hir bedd. 


Deare ofspring of pleas’d Venus 
and iolly plumpe Silenus 
Hast Hast to deck the Haire 
of th’only sweetly faire. 


See Rosie is hir Bower 
Her floore is all this flower 
Her bedd a Rosy nest 

By a Bed of roses prest. 


But early as she dresses 

Why fly you her bright tresses 
Ah I have found ye feare 
because hir cheekes were neere. 


There are few startling variants from the 
text of the Ode as printed in 1649. The 
differences in spelling, punctuation and 
capitalization are of minor interest, since 
there was no normalization of usage, but 
the word and sense variant in the last coup- 
let is significant as pointing to an earlier and 
clumsier version of 

Ah! I have found I feare 

Because her Cheekes are neere. 


JOHN P. CuTTs. 


* cf. Wilkinson op. cit. p. 78 and Notes pp. 277-86 
where the evidence is presented. Wilson’s setting 
of “To Althea” is extant in Cheerful Ayres ot 
Ballads (Oxford, 1659), a collection of Wilson's 
and others’ early songs, revised and rearranged. 


A BOCCALINI TRANSLATION 
IDENTIFIED 


AMONG the English translations of 
Boccalini which follow the Monmouth 
version of 1656, is one published in 1704 
in five volumes by an anonymous N. N. 
Esq. Halkett and Laing’s Dictionary of 
Anonymous and Pseudonymous Ensglis 
Literature does not list the work: the 
British Museum Catalogue and the Cam- 
bridge Bibliography of English Literaturt 
do not attempt to identify the author. 
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However, in a copy of The Hereditary 
Right of the Crown of England Asserted, 
published in 1713, there is a list of volumes 
“printed for, and sold by Richard Smith 
at Bishop Beveridge’s Head, in Pater 


Noster Row.” At the end of this list, a 
Boccalini translation is referred to as 
follows : 


Advertisements from Parnassus, written 
originally in Italian, by the famous 
Trajano Boccalini, newly done _ into 

English, and adapted to the present Times. 

Together with the Author’s Political 

Touchstone, never before translated: And 

an account of his life, in 3 Vol. By Cap- 

tain Martin Bladen. 
The next entry in the list also ascribes to 
Bladen two further volumes by Boccalini, 
the Secretaria di Apollo, which the title- 
page describes as “ now first made English 
from the original Jtalian.” 

These volumes are identical with those of 
N. N. Esq. Admittedly, the list in The 
Hereditary Right is nine years later than 
N. N.’s publication, but this can hardly 
overcome the correspondence between the 
title-pages of N. N. and the list. Bladen’s 
authorship of the translation and his identity 
with N. N. can, therefore, be safely 
accepted. 

Bladen was a typical early eighteenth- 
century jack-of-all-trades. Professional 
soldier under Galway (he became colonel 
and aide-de-camp in August, 1709—see 
Luttrell, Brief Relations, vi, 473) and Marl- 
borough, party hack and sinecure holder 
under Walpole, he was also a minor writer. 
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A weak play, Solon or Philosophy no 
defence against Love (1705) and a transla- 
tion of Caesar, dedicated with some pro- 
fessional appropriateness to Marlborough 
in 1712 are balanced by two other transla- 
tions, the one identified above and one of 
Fénelon, under the title Characters and 
Criticisms upon the ancient and modern 
orators, poets, painters. (This was pub- 
lished, also anonymously, in 1714. See 
Halkett and Laing, I, 318.) The Boccalini 
version would thus seem to be his first 
published work. 

In his introduction, Bladen claims that he 
is writing “ paraphrase,” but the work falls 
rather into the class of “imitations.” 
Proper names are changed and modernized: 
situations and points of satire are sharpened 
for the modern reader. Boccalini is made 
“intirely English” and Bladen applies what 
Boccalini ‘speaks of other nations, chiefly 
to the Affairs of our own Country ” on the 
authority of “L’Estrange’s Quevedo and 
Oldham’s Jmpertinent, whose exemples, 
tho’ at a very unequal distance, I am proud 
to follow.” In this he is carrying “ para- 
phrase” several stages further than the 
almost contemporary translation “by 
several hands” (chiefly John Hughes) pub- 
lished by Brown and Tooke in 1705. Bladen’s 
addresses to the reader in each volume 
contain examples of would-be aristocratic 
Grub-Street bickering with Hughes and his 
colleagues. There are also a few worthless 
verses of commendation. 


G. L. BRODERSEN. 
University of Manitoba. 


THE INVENTORY OF ANNE, VISCOUNTESS DORCHESTER 
(Continued from page 96) 


In the great barrd trunck 


§72 oz. of gold freinge 


+9 peeces of Irish stich needle worke wrought with silke, and 2 freinges 


of silke 


tll yardes of white satten flowered old and new 
{1 petticoate of yellow sattin flowred with gold, with sleeves 


5 peeces of white Cheney damaske 


1 doublett of tawney grogron, a paire of hose, a cloake of flowered satten 


7 

ms 

w 
oonh CO 


with silver and gold, and 2 remnants of the same stuff, 2 remnants of 


velvett, 1 tawney and 1 watchet 


7 yards of faire damaske broad for tableinge and 52 yards of narrow 


damaske for napkins 


5 little cabinets, 3 imbroydred with silver, 1 inlaid with mother of pearle, 
1 of tortas shell, a cushion of tent stitch and a little cellar of glasses 


oo 
So 
Oo 


17 0 
20 0 


o oO 
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1 imbroydred globe of glasses and an amber cupp in the middle of it 

7 old curtens of damaske 

2 boxes with figures, one of our Saviour’s death, and the other of the wise 
men that came to our Saviour Christ 

5 drawers full of Cheney dishes and glass plates, 3 inckhornes and divers 


other aon necessary things, a dozen of tortus shell dishes with the barrd 
trunc 


5 smocks laced with Puntenado 
1 couch chaire of fugure satten bright tawney 
1 round French table redd and white 


In the withdrawing roome 

1 old Turkey carpett 
*1 feather jewell with 19 rose diamonds and 16 table diamonds 
*1 ring rounded with 17 table diamonds with one great table diamond in 
the middle waighinge about 4 graines and 6 nailes stones about it 
on sett with a hart stones in the middle, and 18 table stones about 
them 
*§1 chaine sett in wyer work with rubies, with white and redd cornelions 
and rings 
$1 heart and crowne jewell with 3 starr pendance, with one great heart 
diamond in the middle, and set round with other small diamonds 

1 heart diamond ringe with 11 small diamonds 
tl chaine of diamonds containing 104 table stones, some thick, some thin 
$24 peeces of hatband with buckle slider and tipp containing 36 diamonds 
+1 sprigg of gold sett with diamonds and rubies 
+1 Scotish pearle 
+1 chaine containing 64 peeces and in every peece a diamond 
§1 chaine of diamonds containing 162 diamonds 

§1 necklace containing 50 rose diamonds 

1 table diamond ring 

1 other table diamond ring 

1 other table diamond ring 

1 hart ring containing 11 diamonds 

1 diamond ring containing 4 diamonds 

1 Turkey ring round 

1 plaine gold ring 

1 chaine with garnetts sett in gold 

1 litle Civett box 

23 peeces of antiquities waighing 7 ounces and a halfe 


In Mrs. Elizabeth’s Chamber, or upper nursery 
A redd perpetuana bed with feather bed, boulster, 2 pillowes, 3 blanketts, 
1 counterpoint of redd perpetuana 
1 turneover bedd stead with a feather bedd and bolster, 2 blanketts and a 
redd rugg, 1 canopie of stript stuff 
4 stooles and 2 chaires . 
2 peeces of tapestry hangings containing 54 ells, at 3s. a stick, & 3 peeces 
found in Mr. Gregories chamber in the little howse, containing in all 
125 ells 
1 small Turkie carpett 
1 paire of brass andirons with a paire of creepers, fire shovell, tongs and 
bellows 
2 chamber potts valued at 
1 warminge pan 
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In my Lady Ann’s Chamber 
1 French bedstead with furniture of black cloth, imbroydred with twist, 
1 feather bed, 1 bolster, 3 blanketts, 1 quilt, 1 redd rugg 
15 peeces of tapestry hangings with a circle in the midle of the border 
containing 139 ells 
1 canopie of perpetuana with crimson vallance, & freinge laced with redd 
and yellow lace 
1 Turkie carpett 
1 other small Turkey carpett 
1 wainscott press with shelves in it 
1 court cupboard & a drawer in it 
2 cabinetts, 1 covered with greene velvet, the other with red, with frames 
2 litle boxes covered with velvett, 1 tawney the other blew 
1 faire looking glass with an ebony oring colourd frame 
1 landskip picture 
2 turnd chaires and 1 low stoole covered with needle worke 
1 paire of creepers, 1 paire of tongs, 1 paire of bellows 
1 close stoole case 
2 greene cushions filld with feathers 


In my Lady’s Chamber 
6 peeces of tapestry hangings containing 180 Els 
A table with drawers upon a frame 
5 Turkie worke stooles 
2 curtaine rodds 
1 pair of small brass andirons 


In the wardrobe 

+1 black and silver couch with freinge suteable 
1 litle greene old couch 
*| cabinet inlaid sett upon a frame 
tl great black cabinet of ebony 
1 other inlaid cabinet [marked in margin, ‘ Mrs. Baynings owne ’.] 
tl other cabinet of ebony inlaid with ivory of horsmen 
1 other cabinet of wainscott the box covered with greene 
§1 other cabinet of ebony with a frame 
1 cushion stoole 

In my Lord Newark’s howse 
1 Foldinge bedstead standing behinde the kitchen dore with cords 


In Mrs. Maryes Chamber 
1 French Bedstead of greene perpetuana, curtaines vallance & counter- 
point lacd with greene and yellow lace, & silke fringe, y® counterpoint 
lyned with bayes: 1 feather bedd, 1 bolster, 2 pillowes, 3 blanketts 
1 trundle bedstead, feather bed & bolster, 3 blanketts, 2 white and one 
greene 
2 small turkie carpetts 
3 black chaires, 2 damaske and one needleworke 
1 paire of andirons with brass topps, fireshovell, tongs & bellowes 
1 old imbroydred stoole 
In Mr. Outriges Chamber 
15 yards of stripte hangings, 1 old window curtaine 
1 featherbedd, boulster and pillowe, 2 blanketts, 1 redd rugg 
1 long cushion imbroydred with needleworke 


In Mrs. Maryes Chamber 


1 little pallett featherbed 
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In the Litle howse 

In Mr. Friths Chamber 
1 feather bed and bolster, 2 pillowes, 1 fine tike with a very few feathers 
in it cased up in canvas, 1 redd wosted rugg, and the bedstead, 2 blanketts 
with matt and cord 
1 table 
2 old backt chaires 
1 paire of creepers, 3 paire tongs, 1 paire of bellowes 


In the 24 Chamber coming downe 
1 French bedstead with curtens and vallance of stript stuff, 1 feather bedd 
& bolster, 2 blanketts, 1 greene rugg, 1 quilt, 2 pillowes 
1 halfe headed bedstead, matt and cord, a round canopie of stript stuff, 2 
feather bedds, 1 feather bolster & 1 flock bolster, 4 blankets and 1 greene 
blankett 
2 turnd chaires and one litle wicker chaire 
2 Turkie worke chaires and one cushion 
1 litle table 
1 sute of stripte stuff hangings containing 18 yards or thereabouts 
1 paire of creepers, fireshovell, tongs and bellowes 


In the other Chamber on the same flower 
1 French bedstead with stripte stuff curtens and vallance, feather bedd 
and bolster, 2 blanketts and a greene rugg 
1 feather bed more and bolster 
5 old blanketts 
In the working roome 


The valuacon of the bed my Lady lay on: 

§1 bedstead with curtaines, double vallance, tester and cover for the post, 
of purple cloth imbroydred in spaces, & the curtaines lyned with taffaty 
and a carpett and cupbord cloth suteable, 2 pillowes, 1 yellow silke quilt, 
lyned with callico, 2 blankets, 1 feather bed, 1 bolster to it, 1 under French 
quilt, 2 downe pillowes, 4 back chaires, 2 stooles suteable, & a foote carpett 
of Turkie worke, for the sides and feet of the bedd, 2 fustian blanketts, 4 
nopps suteable and 4 feathers 
1 ymbroydred petticoate of carnation satten 
2 pallett bedsteades 
1 black gowne of fugured grogron lyned with plush 
1 chaire and a stoole of Turkie worke 
1 paire of tongs, fireshovell, 1 creper and bellowes 
1 picture of ye Bishopp of Spalatta’’ 

1 lanthorne & a close stoole case 


FRANCIS W. STEER. 


(To be continued) 


7 Splato, the Italian name for the town of Split on the Yugoslavian coast. 
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EARLY SCOTTISH PERFORMANCES 
OF “COMUS ” 
WHAT was probably the first Scottish per- 


formance of Méilton’s Masque of 
“Comus” was given in Edinburgh on 


January 7th, 


1751. 


It was repeated on 


January 14th and again on February Ist, 


for the last time that season. (“‘ Caledonian 
Mercury ” of December 24, 1750; January 
7, 14, and 31, 1751.) Presumably this pro- 
duction was Dalton’s adaptation of 
“Comus ” for the stage. 

The presentation took place in the New 
Concert Hall in the Canongate, which had 
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been opened on November 16th, 1747, as 
the first building in Scotland expressly 
designed for a theatre. 

The cast included Mr. Davies (Comus), 
who had joined the Edinburgh Company 
from the Theatre Royal in Covent Garden 
at the end of October, 1747; Mr. Storer 
(Attendant Spirit), Mrs. Storer (Sabrina), 
and Mrs. Lampe (Euphrosine) who had 
arrived from Dublin on November 19th, 
1750; Mr. Davenport (Younger Brother), 
Mr. Berry and Mr. Hinde (Bacchanals), who 
were original Managers of the Concert Hall. 


J. MCKENZIE. 





THE RECANTATION OF DANIEL 
SCARGILL 


\ R. JOHN BOWLE, who recently wrote 
a book on Hobbes and his Critics, and 
those students of Hobbes who are interested 
in the impact of Leviathan on contemporary 
opinion, may find some interest and amuse- 
ment in a document I came upon in a col- 
lection of 17th-century tracts in the British 
Museum. It is entitled The Recantation of 
Daniel Scargill, Publickly made before the 
University of Cambridge in Great St. Maries, 
July 25, 1669; and purports to be, as its title 
indicates, the public recantation of a Fellow 
of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, who 
had been suspended from his fellowship and 
expelled from the University for holding 
and propagating ‘ Hobbist’ doctrines. There 
are at least four copies of it in existence, 
two in the British Museum and two in the 
University Library, Cambridge; a_ fifth, 
possibly, in the Library of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge; and there is a transcript 
in the 18th-century History of the College 
of Corpus Christi by Robert Masters. 
I reproduce in full the opening paragraph 
of the Recantation: 
Whereas I Daniel Scargill, late Batchelour 
of Arts and Fellow of Corpus Christi 
College, in the University of Cambridge, 
being through the instigation of the Devil 
possessed with a foolish proud conceit of 
my own wit, and not having the fear of 
God before my eyes: have lately vented 
and publickly asserted in the said Univer- 
sity divers wicked, blasphemous and 
Atheistical positions (particularly, That 
all right of Dominion is founded only in 
Power; That if the Devil were Omni- 
potent he ought to be obeyed; That all 
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moral Righteousness is founded onely in 
the positive Law of the Civil Magistrate; 
That the Scriptures of God are not Law 
further than they are enjoyned by the 
Civil Magistrate; That the Civil Magistrate 
is to be obeyed though he should forbid 
the Worship of God, or command Theft, 
Murder and Adultery) professing that I 
gloried to be an Hobbist and an Atheist; 
and vaunting that Hobbs should be main- 
tained by Daniel, that is by me: Agree- 
ably unto which principles and positions, 
I have lived in great licentiousness; 
swearing rashing; drinking intemperately; 
boasting myself insolently; corrupting 
others by my pernicious principles and 
example, to the high Dishonour of God, 
the Reproach of the University, the 
Scandal of Christianity, and the just 
offence of mankind. And whereas the 
Vicechancellor and Heads of the said 
University, upon notice of these my foul 
enormities, upon a full examination and 
clear conviction of these premised offences, 
after suspension from my Degree, did 
expel me out of the said University: 
Now I, the said Daniel Scargill, after fre- 
quent consideration, strict examination 
and serious review of the said Positions, 
do find by the grace of that God whom 
I had deny’d that they are not onely of 
dangerous and mischievous consequence, 
inconsistent with the Being of God, and 
destructive to human society; but that 
they are utterly false, the suggestions of 
a lying spirit, wholly against my own 
judgment resolved upon better considera- 
tion, as well as against the common sense 
of mankind. And I do freely acknow- 
ledge the proceedings and sentence of my 
Governours, the Vicechancellor and Heads 
of the University, to be just and equal, 
agreeable to the duty of their place, and 
the Trust reposed in them: that they could 
not have done less to vindicate the Divine 
honour, and suppress that Mischief grow- 
ing up in this Age, which no former hath 
known.’ 
From here the document, which is 6 pp. 
long, proceeds to a passage of thanksgiving 
to God ‘that he hath not suffered me to 
go on unreclaimed in my enormous prin- 
ciples and practices,’ but ‘hath awakened 
me in good measure to a just detestation of 
the accursed Positions asserted by me, and 
of all other like wicked principles ’; and this 
is followed by the formal recantation: 
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*. .. [do now abhor myself in dust and 
ashes, and from the bottom of my heart, 
I do disclaim, renounce, detest and abhor 
[abjure?] those execrable Positions 
asserted by me or any other; particularly 

1. That all right Dominion is founded 

onely in Power; 

2. That all moral Righteousness is 

founded only in the Law of the 
Civil Magistrate .. .’; 


and so on, repeating, with minor variations, 
the ‘Hobbist’ propositions set out in the 
opening paragraph. The concluding passage 
is concerned to deny, very vehemently, that 
the recantation has been made under any 
external pressure whatsoever: which (Daniel 
cleverly perceives) would be doubly repren- 
sible, in that it would convict him not only 
of the further ‘ foul enormity ’ of insincerity, 
but also of implicity reaffirming at least one 
of the very Hobbist principles he is supposed 
to be recanting: 


“Now lest anyone should mistake or 
suspect this confession and unfeigned 
renunciation of my sinful and accursed 
errors, for an act of civil obedience or 
submission in me, performed according 
to my former principles, at the command 
of my Superiours, in outward expression 
of words, though contrary to my judgment 
and inward thoughts of my heart; or that 
I have not now expressed the most sincere 
and secret sense of my soul; I call the 
Searcher of all hearts to witness that I 
loath and abhor such practices as the 
basest and most damnable hypocrisie: 
that from my heart and soul I detest such 
principles in all persons, as worse than 
the basest villainies and reservations, 
which the Jesuites are said to practise or 
allow... . 


Consequently, and in conclusion: 


‘This Recantation and sincere Profes- 
sion I make willingly and freely, of my 
own minde and choice: not in compliance 
with the command or will of any other; 
not upon desire to gain a better opinion 
amongst men in the world, not for any 
worldly advantage, profit, or self-end of 
my own; but out of a hearty detestation 
of my foul errors and sins; and I am glad 
of this opportunity to disburden my soul, 
oppressed with the weight of the same. 

So help me God. 
DANIEL SCARGILL.’ 
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Luckily, the subsequent history of Danie 
Scargill is not lost to us. It is recorded, in 
outline, in Masters’ History of the College 
of Corpus Christi .. . etc. 1753 (Appendix 
pp. 75-9), from which it appears that he 
was ‘absolved from his suspension and 
restored to the University’ soon after (in 
1671); was presented, in the following year, 
to the rectory of Mulbarton in Norfolk, 
and, in 1690, to the vicarage of Swardeston; 
and married twice, first, Sarah, the daughter 
of Thomas le Neve of Aslacton, ‘a woman, 
as he tells us in her Epitaph, remarkable for 
her piety and devotion, and afterwards, 
Sarah Garman, of All Hallows, London, 
Whether these happy consequences of his 
recantation cast a doubt upon the ‘sincere 
profession’ made in the last passage quoted 
above need not, perhaps, in charity, be 


decided. (Mrs.) D. KRoox. 


Newnham College, 
Cambridge. 


GIBBERISH IN 1730-1 


[NX 1731 when the Duke and Duchess of 

Queensberry, accompanied by John Gay, 
had retired to Amesbury as a result of their 
‘exile’ from Court, Jonathan Swift and the 
‘exiles’ exchanged frequent witty letters. 
At times the fun concerned the similarity 
in the handwriting of the Duchess and Gay, 
which Swift had trouble in distinguishing. 
In a letter of 28 August 1731, printed by 
Elrington Ball, IV, 259, Swift, recognizing 
part of a letter as in her grace’s hand, 
remarks, ‘Lo, here comes in the Duchess 
again. I know her by her dds.’ A letter 
received by Swift on 8 November 1731 (Ball, 
IV, 270-71) is written by Gay and the Duke, 
but at the end the Duchess adds two cryptic 
lines : 

Pol manu sub linus darque dds 

Sive nig fig gnipite gnaros. 

These lines Swift says he and others puzzled 
over, and he adds, ‘It is agreed that the 
language is Coptic.’ 

The letter from Viscount Percival (later 
Earl of Egmont) to his son, here appended, 
is an amusing piece of facetiousness, whi 
includes in line 2 of its ‘ gibberish’ some of 
the words appropriated a year later by the 
Duchess. How did she get them? Were 
they in print? Did Swift possibly know the 
lines as well as she? They resemble some 
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of the games with language that Swift him- 
self loved to invent, but so far as the present 
writer knows they have never been asso- 
ciated with his pen. The letter from Lord 
Percival is preserved in his letterbooks, now 
found in the British Museum as Add. MS, 
47032. It occurs on pages 329-30. 


Viscount Percival to his son John 
Bath 12 May 1730 
Dear Son 
Your application to the British history 
and Critical Knowledge of the dead 
languages may possibly make it easy to 
you to interpret the meaning of an Inscrip- 
tion found upon Malcoms Cross, a Piece of 
Antiquity in Scotland older than the Con- 
quest in England: I must tell you beforehand 
that all our Antiquarys hitherto have been 
so much puzzled, that they do not so much 
as Suggest an explication of it but pass it 
slightly over as Gibberish, which is the name 
they give it tho at the same time they own 
it was originally designed for Latin; wherein 
they betray their great Ignorance of the 
Latin tongue itself, knowing it to be latin 
they should not call it Gibberish, it being 
certain that Gibberish is not at all applic- 
able to latin, nor has any good author in 
that Language put them together. I have 
heard of Barbarous latin, bold Latin, School 
Boys Latin and Monkish latin, false Latin 
and Lawyers Latin which Indeed comes 
nearest to it, but Gibberish is always con- 
fined to the beggers or gypsies can’t, or the 
Scots tongue, of which it is proverbial to 
say this is Scotch Gibberish, as it is of the 
french tongue this is Pedlers french. But 
the Point—the Inscription is as follows. 
Maldraradrum dragos Malairia largia largos 
Spalando Spados sive nig fig Knippite gnaros 
Lorea Jauriscos, lauringen louria luscos 
Et Coluburtos sic fit tibi bursea Burtus 
Exitus et Olaradrum sive lim sive lam sive labrum 
Propter macigiderim est hoc oblatum 
Accipe Smeleridem Super limpide 
labrum. 
Whether this be a prayer from the word 
Accipe, or a description of the Power of 
¢ Cross over the Devil from the word 
drago which should undoubted be writ draco 
signifying Dragon by which name _ the 
Deivil you know is frequently called, or 
whether it be a prophecy of the great 
Exploits of our British prize fighter Nicolas 
Fig, as the Words Nig Fig do happily Sug- 
gest, I will not take on me to determine, but 
Town that I incline to this last, upon observ- 
ing the several words Coluburtos Spada 


lampida 
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laura lam labrum, and exitus, which seem to 
mark Colborn the Gyant making his exitus 
or in other words slayn by Nig Fig, who 
hew’d him limb from limb, and cut off his 
lip with a sword, for which he was crowned 
with Laurel. Nor is it an Objection that 
by this Interpretation I introduce an 
Anachronism, Colborn the Gyant living 
many ages ago whereas Nig Fig is now alive, 
(and long may he be so for the honour of 
British Prowess.) for you may discern so 
much of this hitherto inexplicable inscrip- 
tion at first View, that it is wrote in Verse 
and you know there is nothing more com- 
mon or consistent with the Laws of Poetry 
in whatsover language than to describe 
heroick Actions by the defeat of Gyants, 
to call remarkable persons by that word, 
and even to give the name of some particular 
hero to many others of succeeding Ages 
who in some particulars whether of Stature, 
Power or Strength resembled them. Thus 
Cicero tells you there were 30 Jupiters and 
many Hercules’s in Ancient times, who were 
so many different persons called by the 
Name of the first Jupiter and Hercules. 
But why do I enlarge, who confess my 
Ignorance to one from whom I desire 
Instruction and who I am satisfied will fully 
answer my expectation? I will therefore 
leave to trouble you with my crude thoughts 
and only add one word for your Encourage- 
ment, that if you succeed in the Explication 
desired, you will Crown the Reputation you 
have already acquired, and Sr Hans Sloan 
shall readily resign to you the Presidency 
of the Royal Society. I am &c./ Percival. 


GEORGE SHERBURN. 


DR. JOHNSON’S DEFINITIONS 

OF “TORY” AND “ WHIG” 
"THE definitions of Tory and Whig in 

Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary are famous 
for their bluntness and bias; a Tory, we are 
told, is one who “adheres to the antient 
constitution of the state, and the apostolical 
hierarchy of the church of England,” 
whereas Whig is “ The name of a faction.” 
James Sledd and Gwin Kolb have recently 
pointed out (PMLA, LXVII [September, 
1952], 882-85) that Johnson’s definition of 
Whig, which was extended by a long quota- 
tion from Burnet nowadays ordinarily 
ignored, was preceded by similarly unflatter- 
ing definitions in the dictionaries of Boyer 
(1699), Littleton (1703), and Kersey- 
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Phillips [17067]. As a supplement to the 
evidence presented by Messrs. Sledd and 
Kolb that Johnson’s slanted interpretation 
and strong language in defining these two 
words were traditional we offer the follow- 
ing materials. 

In Gazophylacium Anglicanum (1689) 
the annotation of Tory, borrowed from 
Skinner’s Etymologicon (1671), is: “ Tory- 
Rory, and an Irish Tory, or Thory, from 
the Teut. Thor mad, frantick; if not of an 
Irish original.” 

Defoe in the Review in 1710 (VII, 
no. 75) paraphrased the Kersey-Phillips 
definitions, adding that “A Tory is a 
Plunderer of his Country, a Persecutor for 
Religion, ... one that will give up his Nation 
to Popery and Arbitrary Power, under the 
pretence of Passive Obedience and Non- 
Resistance.” Whig, Defoe says, comes from 
the Scots word for a drink used by the 
Cameronians and other persecuted 
Northerners; a Whig is one that “ Blesses 
God from the bottom of his Heart, for the 
Legal Provisions made against Popery, in 
a Parliamentary Succession.” 

The second edition (1713) of A New 
English Dictionary merely gave “an 
Irish Robber or Bog-trotter” for Tory and 
“ Butter-Milk, or very small Beer” for 
Whig; but in the 1737 edition it added, fol- 
lowing Boyer, that Whig was a nickname 
for “‘those who were against the Court 
Interest in the time of King Charles and 
King James.” 

In 1719 Glossographio Anglicana ex- 
plained Tory as a word first used by Irish 
Protestants for “common Robbers and 
Murderers” and Whig as first applied “ to 
those in Scotland who kept their Meetings 
in the Fields, and their common Food was 
sour Milk.” It takes no great imagination 
to see which of these terms applies to good 
people. 

In 1727 Mist's Weekly Journal (October 7, 
no. 129) said that Tory was applied by the 
fanatics, whom men call Whigs, to the 
Cavaliers after a “Kind of Bandetti, that 
live in the Woods and Bogs, and subsist by 
Plunder.” 

Nathan Bailey in his Universal Etymo- 
logical English Dictionary in 1721, 1733, 
1751 (and probably in the numerous other 
editions which we have not seen) explained 
that Tory, originally an Irish Protestant term 
for robbers and murderers, is “ now a Nick- 
Name given to such as call themselves 
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High-Church-Men, or to the Partisans of the 
Chevalier d’St. George”’—traitors to King 
George, one might say. Whig Bailey 
defined as Boyer and the New English Dic. 
tionary had defined it but added that jt 
applied to those who were for the court 
interest in the reigns of William, Anne, and 
George. When it is recalled that Johnson 
used a copy of Bailey’s dictionary as a guide 
in the compilation of his own, these defini- 
tions gain significance. 

Two years before Johnson's Dictionary 
appeared, A Pocket Dictionary (1753) 
defined Tory as “1. An Irish robber, 
2. One who adheres to the doctrines of 
passive obedience and _nonresistance,” 
Under Whig we read what had appeared in 
Glossographia Anglicana and also: “a 
party name in the last reigns given to those 
who maintained, that liberty was the birth- 
right of every man, and that kings being 
created for the good of the people, and the 
preservation of liberty, could not have a 
divine right to become tyrants, or to subvert 
that constitution they had sworn to pro- 
tect.” 

If one goes back to the numerous broad- 
sides and pamphlets of the early 1680s that 
accompanied the struggles of these two 
developing parties one will find sources for 
all the definitions. A Character of The 
Phanatick in his Colours (1681) alludes to 
the Whig at one point merely as “ the Fac- 
tion” (suggesting Johnson’s curt phrase), 
The Character of a Tory (Somers Tracts, 
2d collection, 1750, III, 282-84) anticipates 
Johnson in reverse when it says that the 
Tories ‘“‘ would root out the Constitution.” 
They are so certain “That Monarchy is 
Jure Divino” that they imagine “ the Czar 
of Muscovy, and the French King dropt 
down from Heaven with Crowns on their 
Heads.” The Tory “has got a New English 
Dictionary ”’ made up from his party news 
papers and flaps all opponents in the face 
with accusations of “ Heresy, Schism, Fana- 
ticism and Faction, or roundly calls you 
Confounded Whigg, and so you af 
Confuted.” 

Johnson’s treatment of these two emo- 
tionally charged words was, if not fairer, at 
least milder than eighteenth-century readers 
of dictionaries were used to. 


BENJAMIN Boyce and Dorothy G. BOYCE. 


Duke University, 
North Carolina. 
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FORGED “SMOLLETT ” LETTERS 


READERS of Notes and Queries, cxciii. 
(1948), 295-96, 363-64, will recall the 
so-called “unpublished letters of Tobias 
Smollett” which were first made public 
therein by Francesco Cordasco of Long 
Island University. These readers and all 
others should take note that Mr. Cordasco 
has finally admitted (Philological Quarterly, 
XXXI, No. 3, 1952, 300) that all of these 
“Smollett” letters are forgeries. 


Lewis M. Knapp. 
Colorado College, U.S.A. 


FORGED “ HAMILTON ” LETTER 


Wik the forged ‘“ Smollett” letters, and 
as part of the same trove, Mr. Cor- 
dasco published in Notes and Queries, 
cxciii. (1948), 363-64, two other letters, 
allegedly by “Ricardo Wall” and the 
“Duchess of Hamilton,” both connected in 
content with the admitted forgeries, and 
written in the same eccentric prose style. 

Thus involved with admitted forgeries in 
provenance, content, and style, these letters 
cannot be thought genuine. 

Genuine letters of Elizabeth, Duchess of 
Hamilton, differing completely in content, 
character, prose style, dating, and signature, 
exist to re-enforce the certainty that these 
letters published by Mr. Cordasco have also 
been forged. LILLIAN DE LA TORRE. 

Colorado Springs, Colo., U.S.A. 


A COLERIDGE UNPUBLISHED 
LETTER AND SOME REMARKS 
CONCERNING THE POET’S 
INTEREST IN THE SOUND 
OF WORDS 


WHEN Coleridge wrote that “‘ the sense of 

musical delight . . . with the power of 
reducing multitude into unity of effect, and 
modifying a series of thoughts by some one 
predominant thought or feeling’ was a gift 
of the imagination, he was establishing a 
critical dictum far-reaching in its effect and 
particularly so in problems of metre and its 
significance in producing a high quantity of 
pleasure. The hypnoidal state produced by 
the sound of words is further emphasized when 
Coleridge wrote that metre “‘ tends to increase 
the vivacity and susceptibility both of the 
general feelings and of the attention. This 
effect it produces by the continued excitement 


* Biographia Literarta, Shawcross, Il, 14. 
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of surprise, and by the quick reciprocations of 
curiosity still gratified and still re-excited, which 
are too slight indeed to be at any moment 
objects of distinct consciousness, yet become 
considerable in their aggregate influence. As 
a medicated atmosphere, or as wine during 
animated conversation, they act powerfully, 
though themselves unnoticed.’’ 

This intense interest in metre is reflected in 
the following unpublished letter written to 
Mrs. Lockhart: 

‘ From near the summit of the precipice of a 
Mountain a fragmentary recollection of an 
Ode, in which the Writer attempted an 
accomodation (sic) of the regular Pindaric 
Scheme of Metrical correspondence, by 
Strophe, Antistrophe, and Epode to a 
language, in which, as in the English, Accent, 
or the comparitive (sic) Stroke of the voice on 
the Syllables, is substituted for the Quantity, 
or comparative prolongation of the Sounds. In 
English Feet, therefore, the u, or short of the 
Greek & Latin and the — or Jong, must be 
interpreted as unaccentuated or accentuated 
syllables. Thus— 

Cretic or Dibrach. Bdd¥y, Modnéy, Spirit. 
Tribrach Nobédy 


Dactyl (What?) Nobédy ? 

Amphibrach No Body—but a Soul 

Anapest At thé close / of thé Day / 
whén thé Ham / lét is still 

Spondee Goéd came. Egfpt. 


Tirmdil. (Our Language 

has very few verbal Spondees. We must form 
them by Monosyllables. Thus in the Psalms: 
(-- means a Spondee; -uu a Dactyl) Géd! 
came / ip? with 4 / Shdut,? oir / Lord‘ with 
thé / Sound’ of 4 / Trimpét.*/ Such a line is 
called an Hexameter—i.e. a Line of 6 feet, all 
of which are either Dactyls or Spondees, the 
5th being always a Dactyl and the 6th a 
Spondee.) 
Trochee Lightly, marry. N. b. at 
the end of a Hexameter a trochee counts for a 
Spondee—from the nations throw up of the 
Voice, as in “ Trumpet” in the Hexameter 
from the Psalms. 


Amphimacer Brit6n swéet. WE Are 
frée. 
Bacchius Plinl¥mm6n: Hélvéllén. 


Anti-bacchius Thé Lord came. 

There are the simple feet. Many might be 
added, as composite feet, under the names of 
Ionics, Paeans, Epitrites, &c., which are all 
augmented in order to scan the metres of 


2 Ibid, 51. 
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Paradise Lost—but the above will suffice for 
such Dwarf Poets, as the lovelier of the 
following Fragments. 





S. T. COLERIDGE. 


To a Cataract 


&e. 
Strophe 
Unperishing Youth! - -uu- 
Thou leapest from forth - -uu- 
The Cell of thy ceaseless u-u/u-u/u-u- 
Nativity! 
Never Mortal saw -U-u- 


The Cradle of the Strong One: u-u/uu/- - 

Never Mortal heard -u/-u/- - 

The Gathering of his Voices— u-u/uu/- - 

The deep mutter’d Charm of the Song of the 
Rock, 

Which he leaps evermore in his slumberless 
fountain! 

* * * * (a line wanting) 

It embosoms the Roses of Dawn, 

It entangles the shafts of the Noon; 

And into the Bed of its stillness 

The Moonshine sinks down as in Slumber— 

That the Son of the Rock, that the Nursling of 
Heaven, 

May be born in a holy twilight. 





Antistrophe 
The Wild Goat in awe 
Looks up, and beholds 
Above him the Cliff inacessible! 
Thou, at once full-born, 
Madden’st in thy Joyance; 
Plungest, shatter’st, whirl’st, 
Life invulnerable! 
&c., &c. 
Meant to have been finished, but somebody 
came in, or something fell out—&—tomorrow 
—alas! tomorrow! S.T.C. 

May God bless you, Mrs. Lockhart, and 
your Husband, and Walter & Charlotte—this 
is the fervent uplifting of the Heart and Spirit 
of an old Man, who is glad to have seen and 
known you. 

S. T. COLERIDGE. 26 July, 1833. 
Ramsgate. 


This interest of Coleridge in the sound of 
words was to bear gigantic results in his 
differentiation of poetry and prose, the relation 
of metre and emotion, and the problem of the 
origin of elements of metre. Did words in a 
state of excitement spring forth naturally or 
did the poet by his own volition choose the 
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metrical symbols? Such became the poet's 
problem. 

That Coleridge himself was plagued with 
words that ran together in a pleasing metrical 
sound, derived from a set of impressions of the 
poet’s own experience, is revealed in humorous 
fashion in the introduction of a little-known 
letter written to H. F. Cary: 


Grove, Highgate 
Saturday Night 
June, 1827 
My dear Friend 
Haunted all day with that nervous neces- 
sity of repeating every two or three minutes 
the precious couplet 
And there I saw beside of younder Thicket 
o-* 
y 2g 
<\ by 
Ao % 
@ 8 % 
“> “be, 


47 
ascending in acutes’ | descending in 
i ng 


. 
a.9.% 


graves and then in the pe - and antepe- 
nultimate words, there is a definite Indefinte- 
ness, an accomodating (sic) ad_ libitum 
receptivity, such a promising wooing Meaning- 
ness in general, that you can’t find in your 
Heart to supersede it’s own natural proley- 
prowliness by attaching to it any Meaning in 
particular!—and further in aid of this nervous 
stammering of the mind there happens to bea 
family of Prickets in Highgate—the one a fine, 
tall, slim, swimmy, glidy Lass whose smiles 
curtsy to you as she bends and floats by— 
another a sullen, black, surly, burly, bum-bayly 
Lawyer, that is in league with the Spirit of 
Irony to recall the same Distich—and one or 
the other I am sure to meet in my walk— 
while a third is a Patient of Mr Gillman’s, 
whose impatient Messages—Mrs Pricket would 
be very glad Sir! if you would call as soon as 
possible—She is so very low and all over pain 
—are sure to start and make out-leap again 

The pretty, pleasing playful, proley prowley 
Pricket— 

It is a perfect Plague, a Jack o’lanthom 
persecution—and I write this to you to try if 
I can get it out of my head, just as they send 
the Vaccine Virus in a twopenny post letter! 


3 Cary, Memoir of Rev. Henry Francis Cary, 3,181 
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[forward it, to wit, with the charitable hope of 
getting rid of the morbid matter by trans- 
ferring it to another, according to the not yet 
wholly obsolete fancy and more than once 
acted on by the Devil’s Vulgar, when inocu- 
lated with a worse Venom than Cow ever gave 
name or birth to.— 


Purdue University 
Lafayette, Indiana 


MERL F. RENZ 


LE SAGE’S LIMPING DEVIL 
AND MRS. BULLFROG 
(cxcviii. 38) 


MRE. GEORGE WETZEL excerpted a 

passage from Le Sage’s The Devil 
upon Two Sticks which he regards (correctly, 
| think) as a likely source of Poe’s tale “ The 
Man that was Used Up.” A portion of the 
same passage can be identified as the source 
of one of Hawthorne’s earliest tales. That 
Hawthorne had read The Devil upon Two 
Sticks is established by his allusion to it in 
“Sights from a Steeple,” first published in 
The Token, a Boston annual, in 1831:' 


Oh that the Limping Devil of Le Sage 
would perch beside me here, extend his 
wand over this contiguity of roofs, un- 
cover every chamber, and make me 
familiar with their inhabitants. 


The relevant sentence from Le Sage (I 
quote Mr. Wetzel’s excerpt) follows: “ One 
is a superannuated coquette .. . leaving her 
hair, eyebrows and teeth on her toilet.” 
Hawthorne’s tale “‘ Mrs. Bullfrog’? tells of 
a bridegroom’s disillusionment, during his 
bridal journey, when he discovers the 
charms of his spouse to be false. She had 
“dark and glossy curls,” and “each tooth 
appeared like an inestimable pearl.’”” When 
their coach overturned, however, she was 
teft of these charms, and was seen to be 
“a person of grisly aspect, with a head 
almost bald, and sunken cheeks, . . . no 
teeth.” This horrifying disclosure is the 
climax to a series of disillusionments which 
revealed that the apparent beauty, delicacy, 
and youth of Mrs. Bullfrog were all shams. 
But Mr. Bullfrog was so consoled by the 
discovery that his wife’s small fortune was 
real that he forgave all her “little defects 
and frailties.” The ironic moral of this bit 


‘Republished in Hawthorne’s Works, Riverside 
Ed., Ill, 211. Subsequent citations of Hawthorne’s 
Works refer to this edition. 

Works, II, 149-158, 
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of whimsy is that people “ perplex their 
judgments by a most undue attention to 
little niceties of personal appearance, habits, 
disposition, and other trifles.” ‘ Mrs. Bull- 
frog” has usually been considered as an 
expansion of a passage in Hawthorne’s 
American Notebooks: 
People with false hair, and other artifices, 
may be supposed to deceive Death him- 
self, so that he does not know when their 
hour is come.* 


“Mrs. Bullfrog” has more specific resem- 
blance to the kernel of characterization in 
Le Sage’s sentence than to Hawthorne’s 
notebook entry, but probably the notebook 
entry was intermediate in the transfer of the 
idea from Le Sage to Hawthorne’s tale. 

Hawthorne was preoccupied both with 
the esthetic aspect of blemished reality, and 
with the moral aspect of concealing 
blemishes—the deceitfulness of shams. His 
wife recorded that “he suffered, in a way 
not to be readily conceived, from any failure 
in beauty, physical, moral, or intellectual,’* 
and his notebooks and fictions consistently 
reveal that Hawthorne recognized this 
hypersensitiveness in himself and depre- 
cated it as squeamishness. But he was even 
more disturbed by the detection of specious 
appearances of excellence than by the open 
manifestation of hideous and evil things. 
Probably the most pervasive theme in his 
fiction is that of a tainted reality underlying 
a show “ outwardly good and fair.” To him, 
the world was as full of false semblances as 
is the allegory of Spenser, which Haw- 
thorpe ardently admired. 

It is a convention of Hawthorne’s treat- 
ment of false semblance that the concealed 
defects are betrayed by some visible trait 
or feature. Mrs. Bullfrog was too con- 
summately artificial. Some of Hawthorne’s 
villains are suspiciously handsome—Wester- 
velt in The Blithedale Romance and Lord 
Braithwaite in the late abortive romance 
Doctor Grimshawe’s Secret. Braithwaite 
performed a gesture of sinister significance 
in giving young Redclyffe his /Jeft hand to 
shake. Roger Chillingworth, the diabolized 
physician of The Scarlet Letter, “ was slightly 
deformed, with the left shoulder higher than 
the right.” In Blithedale, Westervelt’s false 
teeth made an observer suspect that the 


>The American Notebooks by Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, ed. RandaJl Stewart (New Haven, 1932), 


p. 93. 
“Works, X, 120. 
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whole man was a sham. Feathertop, the 
central character in the tale of the same 
name, is a handsome scarecrow animated 
into phantasmal life by a witch: 
“There are thousands upon thousands of 
coxcombs and charlatans in the world, 
made up of just such a jumble of worn- 


out, forgotten, and good-for-nothing 
trash as he was! ’* 
Hawthorne constantly tricked out his 


characters in veils, mantles, masks, and 
other costumes and properties to suggest the 
universal presence of dissimulations and 
affectations. It is fair to conclude that Haw- 
thorne was impressed by the passage from 
Le Sage because it furnished a convenient 
symbol of the meretriciousness of many 
things which men unsuspectingly regard as 
desirable and real.® DARREL ABEL. 


Purdue University, 
Indiana. 

5 Works, II, 278. 

*A tale of Mark Twain’s called ‘“‘Aurelia’s Un- 
fortunate Young Man” makes capital of the 
ludicrous possibilities of the gradual dismember- 
ment of a fine-appearing person, just as Poe’s earlier 
tale had done. A wry little poem by the contem- 
porary poet John Crowe Ransom uses the same 
situation to treat ironically the theme of the 
romantic attitude in an age of brutal realism. In 
fact, it is almost a staple motif in American 
humourous literature. 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE IN 
THE CRIMEA 


‘THE following extract from a manuscript 

diary kept by the Commanding Officer 
of an unidentified battalion seems worthy 
of preservation: “I saw Miss Nightingale 
who was going over some of the Hospitals. 
I thought her a charming looking woman, 
with a nice quiet lady-like manner, she was 
attended by a black servant and 3 gentle- 
men all on horseback. She was dressed in 
deep black, with a white and black bonnet, 
and I thought her pretty; she looks about 
2 or 3 and thirty years old. I was sorry that 
she did not come as far as my hospital, as 
it is considered perfect.” P.D.M. 


THE NOTION OF ISOLATION 
IN MATTHEW ARNOLD 
A RECENT article by Mrs. Kathleen 
Tillotson on Arnold’s poem To Mar- 


guerite, in returning a volume of the letters 
of Ortis (‘ Yes: in the sea of life’; Review of 
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English Studies, Oct. 1952) prompts further 
reflection on his general attitude to the prob- 
lem of isolation as a whole. 


This appears as a double one, partly nega- 
tive, partly positive. In one aspect isolation 
repelled him as something fated, a source 
of distress, to be bewailed. Yet in another 
it attracted him as a source of strength; a 
State to be cultivated, not deplored. 

The negative aspect is especially clear in 
the poem under examination (whose general 
significance Mrs. Tillotson is surely right 
to stress). It lies back of the fate of 
Empedocles, is found in The Forsaken 
Merman (“alone,” “lonely for ever”), in 
Parting (60 ff. “what heart knows 
another?”), in The Buried Life (12 ff), in 
Dover Beach (concluding section) and in 
Rugby Chapel (117 ff.), to mention no other 
passages. Isolation (aloneness, loneliness) 
here is primarily a state that separates, 
estranges, and that in a manner felt ulti- 
mately to be unnatural (“For surely once, 
they feel, we were / Parts of a single con- 
tinent,” in stanza 3 of To Marguerite); and, 
as such, men fear it, deplore it, strive to 
overcome it—mostly without success (“but 
see! "tis in vain,” Parting 62). 


In its more positive aspect isolation 
appears as a source not of estrangement but 
of self-realisation, self-dependence; a state 
deliberately sought, not something which 
unfortunately befalls. It is the isolation of 
the (literal or figurative) upper air, in con- 
trast to the confused congestion of “the 
plain” (a favourite image of Arnold’s, eg. 
The Future 50-7, Men of Genius stanza 1). 
Hence the attraction he feels for uplands, 
for “the cold distant barrier ” which “lifts 
dimly its white peaks in air” (Parting, 11- 
13), for “the mountain tops where is the 
throne of truth” (Thyrsis, stanza 15); for 
the stars in their detached, “ self-poised” 
self-sufficiency (Self-Dependence); for the 
spiritual remoteness and austerity of the 
Carthusian monks; for the rigorous Stoic 
message and ideal of resignation. 


Admittedly, the positive aspect is often 
coloured, clouded indeed, by the negative. 
Thus the mountains are cold, ice-cumbered 
and lifeless (Parting, 11, 27, 55) as well as 
uplifting and purifying, and for Empedocles 
the mountain top meant also self-extinction. 
Again, the stars in their self-dependence are 
also inhuman (Self-dependence, stanzas 5-6. 
And the Carthusians are, indeed, addressed 
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as the “last of the people who believe” 
(Stanzas from the Grande Chartreuse, 112), 
put their life is also referred to as a “ death 
in life” (ib. 54), a “living tomb” (ib. 72), 
a “desert” (ib. Jast line). That very 
astringency by which an ideal attracts may 
itself repel, so that we both desire and fear 


it. 

We may say, then, that the problem of 
isolation presented itself to Arnold in two 
forms. On the one hand, and in one form, 
he felt it as a painful fact—as unplumbed, 
salt and estranging as the sea which for him 
symbolises it. On the other hand, it repre- 
sented, if not itself an ideal, yet a pre- 
requisite to an ideal which he never lost 
sight of and never quite attained—that of 
seing life steadily and whole. Only by 
bearing this double significance in mind can 
we understand such lines expressive of 
conflict as (Obermann, stanza 24): 


Ah! Two desires toss about 
The poet's feverish blood. 
One drives him to the world without, 
And one to solitude. 


JOHN BourKE. 


THOMAS HARDY AND PROFESSOR 
EDWARD BEESLY 


ig would be interesting to know more 

about the friendship of Thomas Hardy 
(1840-1928) and Professor Edward Beesly, 
the Positivist (1831-1915). There is only a 
single reference to him in Mrs. Hardy’s 
biography of her husband. This is an 
excerpt from a letter of his to Hardy in 
1884 commenting on his own defeat at the 
Westminster poll in that year. 


I suppose there is not a more hopeless 
seat in England. We might have made 
head against its Toryism alone, of the 
clergy, or the Baroness’s legitimate 
influence from her alms-giving of old 
date there (it being her special preserve), 
or the special tap of philanthropy turned 
on for the occasion. But all united were 
much too strong for us... I return to my 
work in much contentment.’ 


Beesly was a professor of history at the 
University of London (1860-1893) and took 
a active part in the reform movement 
during the ’sixties. He presided at the 
organizational meeting of the First Inter- 
tational in St. Martin’s Hall in London on 


"F. E. Hardy, 
$38 


(ew York! The —_ Life of Thomas Hardy 


), p. 2 
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September 28, 1864, and at a later meeting 
there on April 11, 1866 discussed grievances 
of the under-privileged classes. Some of 
these concerned the unequal pressure of 
indirect taxation on the working man, the 
operation of the game laws, the excessive 
expenditure on the army and navy compared 
with that on education, the treatment of the 
poor in workhouses and the monopoly of 
the land by large proprietors—questions in 
which Hardy, with his yeoman-working-class 
origin and his Wessex background, would 
have had a sympathetic interest. Beesley 
also helped to organize the Social Demo- 
cratic Federation (1884), and edited The 
Positivist Review, besides translating some 
of Comte’s works and writing some of his 
own: Cataline, Clodius and Tiberius (1878), 
Queen Elizabeth (1892) and A _ Strong 
Second Chamber (1907).° 

From the date of Beesly’s letter to Hardy, 
one would surmise that the friendship 
between the two belonged to Hardy’s middle 
years, or to some time after Hardy was 
well-known as a novelist. Beesly’s reference 
to the election is a reminder that Hardy 
was quite interested in politics, despite Mrs. 
Hardy’s statement to the contrary,‘ and that 
he had been since the time of the agitation 
for the repeal of the Corn Laws and the No- 
Popery demonstration in Dorchester, to 
which his father had taken him as a boy.*® 
Hardy sent his father a London newspaper 
with an account of the death of Palmerston 
(October 18, 1865), because, as he wrote 
his sister Mary, “ these things interest him.’”* 

This interest in politics was further 
stimulated by Hardy’s presence in London 
during the years when the agitation for 
Manhood Suffrage and the Secret Ballot, 
in which Beesly took a leading part, was at 
its height (1862-1867). Moreover, the 
Reform League,’ which had been organized 
by Marx, Cobden, Bright and other working- 
class leaders for the purpose of wakening 
the working class to political conscious- 
ness, had its headquarters on the ground- 
floor rooms under Blomfield’s offices, 

Joseph H. Park, The English Reform Bill of 
1867 (New York, 1920), p. 99. 

* Encyclopedia Americana, 3 (Chicago-New York, 
1952). 430. 

‘ The Early Life, p.220. 

5 Tbid., p. 27. 

* Ibid., p. 68. 

* Marx, Letters to Kugelman (New York, 1934), 
pp. Ran & 43. M. Guizot, A Popular ong Bed 
Eng. 


land, V (Boston, 1881) 364-367. The Early 
Life, p. 49. 
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8 Adelphi Terrace, where Hardy was em- 
ployed as an assistant architect. The 
leaders of the League were well known 
to Blomfield’s ‘“Churchy and Tory” 
employees, according to Mrs. Hardy, and 
they sometimes indulged “in satire at the 
League’s expense,” of which it is difficult to 
believe her statement that Blomfield was 
ignorant.° 

W. R. Rutland has noted the “ political 
tinge ’® of Hardy’s thought about this time 
in the incident of the hero speaking to a 
crowd of working men in Trafalgar Square 
in Hardy’s first novel The Poor Man and 
the Lady (1868) subtitled “By the Poor 
Man,” and Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch has 
noted the “economic source” of Hardy’s 
quarrel with society as a young man in the 
title and subtitle of the novel as it “ finally 
explodes in Jude”'® (1895). Alexander 
Macmillan the publisher had criticized “ the 
utter heartlessness”*? of all Hardy’s con- 
versation given in ballroom and drawing 
rooms about the working class, and John 
Morley, to whom Macmillan had shown the 
manuscript, had agreed with him that the 
radicalism of the novel, if it were published, 
might be detrimental to Hardy’s literary 
career. 

Curiously enough a few days before 
Hardy received Beesly’s letter, he had one 
from John Morley, from Newcastle, in 
reply to his own: 

Your letter recalls literature, art, and 
sober reason—visitants as welcome as they 
are rare in the heats of electioneering.'* 


The exchange of letters at this time is signi- 
ficant. The extension of the franchise to 
agricultural workers in 1884 represented a 
further milestone in the political victory of 
the working class, whose town and city 
dwellers had won the franchise in 1867. The 
fact that the references to “art, literature 
and sober reason” in Morley’s letter, in 
connection with the election, were suggested 
by Hardy’s, and the fact that Morley had 
ready Hardy’s novel in manuscript dealing 
with the earlier time, make one want to 
know more about the contents of both 
letters, and Beesly’s also. 
* Loc. cit. 


*W. R. Rutland, Thomas Hardy: A Study of 
i eel and Their Backgrounds (Oxford, 1938) 
. 126 


* The Poet as Citizen and Other Papers (New 
York, 1935), p. 207. 

" The Early Life, p. 77. 

2 Ibid., p. 220. 


The possibility is not to be excluded that 
Hardy’s friendship with Beesly, like that 
with Morley, had its beginning at the earlier 
time. With his interest in the classics as 
well as in history Hardy would have wel. 
comed knowing Beesly, who was professor 
of Latin at Bedford College, London, before 
he became professor of history at the 
University of London. Hardy could have 
met Beesly through Professor Stiévenard of 
King’s College, under whom he studied 
French during the winter and spring terms 
of 1865-1866,'* or he could have known who 
he was and identified him with the Reform 
Movement and the Reform League, where 
he must have been a frequent visitor. That 
Hardy shared the progressive hope for 
humanity with the reformers of the time, 
whether they were followers of Comte, like 
Beesly, or not, is evident from his early 
poem “ 1967” (1867): 

A century which, if not sublime, 

Will show, I doubt not, at its prime, 

A scope above this blinkered time." 

Regardless of when the friendship began, 
it is probable that Beesly, who was no ivory- 
tower Positivist, stimulated Hardy’s reading 
of Comte, and possibly of The Positivist 
Review, of which Beesly was editor. Hardy 
was studying philosophy during the ’eighties. 
“If I remember correctly,” he comments on 
the teleological views of Hegel and other 
“venerable philosophers,” whom he was 
reading in the British Museum in 1886, “it 
was Comte who said that metaphysics was 
a mere sorry attempt to reconcile theology 
and physics.”** Moreover, it was Comte’s 
configuration of progress as a “looped 
orbit” rather than a straight line, that 
renewed Hardy’s hope after World War | 
“that the ominous moving backward was 
pour mieux sauter—drawing back for 4 
spring.””** 

More information on the Hardy-Beesly 
friendship might prove valuable for 4 
chiaroscuro study of the development of 
Hardy's philosophy from the pessimism of 
the novels to the optimism of The Dynasts 
(1903-08), and it is hoped that someone will 
be able to throw more light on the subject. 


G. W. SHERMAN. 


3 Ibid., p. 65. Colby College Quarterly (August, 
1948), pp. 113-116. 

Collected Poems (London, 1923), p. 204. 

S The Early Life, p. 234. : d 

* Collected Poems, preface to Late Lyrics am 
Earlier, p. 531. 
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NURSERY RHYMES 


DURING a recent train journey in 
Denbighshire, a 96-year-old native of 
Anglesey quoted the following reformed 
version of “ Taffy was a Welshman ”’: 


Taffy is a Welshman, Taffy’s not a thief, 
Taffy’s ree very good, but not so good his 





I went to Taffy’s house, and everything I saw, 
Was cleanliness and godliness and obedience 
to the law. 

This elderly communicant learned this 
version of “Taffy” over 93 years ago. 
When asked if she had ever seen this ver- 
sion in print, she assured me that this version 
had never appeared in print so far as she 
was aware. Mr. Peter Opie, co-editor of 
The Oxford Dictionary of Nursery Rhymes, 
tells me that he is aware that reformed ver- 
sions of “ Taffy” do exist, but he has not 
recorded such a version in his monumental 
publication. I have examined several other 
sources, and I believe I am correct in stating 
that this will be the first time the above 
version of “ Taffy” has appeared in print. 
In recent years, of course, there has been 
Geoffrey Hall’s reformed version of 
“Taffy was a Welshman, Taffy was a 
Chief.” 

During my army days, many a time 
when Welshmen shared our bell-tents or 
trenches, one would hear the words “ Watch 
your kit!” This good-natured banter may 
definitely be, one feels, attributed to the 
accepted version of “‘ Taffy was a Welsh- 
man, Taffy was a thief.” 

Apparently the Welsh people have rightly 
defended their national honour by reform- 
ing, from time to time, the old version of 
Taffy. One wonders whether other readers 
of Notes and Queries have stumbled upon 
oral revisions of this time-worn nursery 
thyme. It would be in the interests of rhyme- 
- to record such revisions before they are 
ost. 


GEOFFREY HANDLEY-TAYLOR. 


TWO VERSIONS OF A CORVO 
STORY 


ALTHOUGH Frederick Rolfe, Baron 

Corvo, prided himself on being a stylist, 
and although those who have written on 
him and on his work have been almost 
Unanimous in accepting him as such, no 
Opportunity has so far been given of watch- 
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ing the hypercritical mind which ‘ counted 
the split infinitives in the day’s Pall Mall 
Gazette’' actually at work. It is for this 
reason that it is interesting to compare two 
slightly different versions of one of the 
stories which make up the volume In His 
Own Image.’ Six of these tales had already 
appeared in the Yellow Book® in the 
October 1895, April 1896, and October 1896 
issues, but another of the stories had also 
appeared before in the Butterfly* in August 
1899.2 Corvo alludes to this himself in 
reply to a query about the origin of the 
expression ‘ My Lord the Sun’ in N. & Q. 
(10th Series, i, 193, 1904). 

The story in the Butterfly is called About 
what is due to repentance; this appears as 
the twenty-fourth story in In His Own 
Image with the title About What is Due to 
Contrition.£ A comparison of the two ver- 
sions will show that there are no major 
changes in the subject-matter nor in the 
sequence of the story but that there are quite 
a large number of minor modifications of 
punctuation, word-order, grammar and 
vocabulary. 

The most interesting changes concern the 
addition of words or phrases and the sub- 
stitution of one word for another. We 
can only speculate why Toto comes to 
stand near the Baron’s right ankle in the 
second version instead of near his right 
elbow. Other changes however clearly 
spring from Corvo’s desire to impress by his 
superior knowledge and recondite vocabu- 
lary, as when ‘ vivid blue’ becomes ‘ viridian 
blue,’ the ‘ archdemon’ is transformed into 
an ‘ archkakodaimon’ and the archaic word 
‘pottle’ is substituted for bushel. Of a 
stormy sky he says ‘ Lelio Orsi has painted 
such a distracted storm-torn sky’ knowing 
perfectly well that many of his readers will 
not be acquainted with the work of this 
Emilian painter of the Cinquecento (of 
whose existence he was probably unaware 
himself when he first wrote the story)}— 
although they need only go as far as the 


‘Hadrian the Seventh. Fr. Rolfe. The New 
Phoenix Library. 1950. p. 12 (First published 1904). 

2In His Own Image. Frederick, Baron Corvo. 
John Lane. 1901. : 

*The Yellow Book, a quarterly, edited by H. 
esd and A. Beardsley. 13 nos. Lane. 


‘The Butterfly, a monthly, edited by L. Raven- 


Hill and Arnold Golsworthy. May 1893-February 
1894. March 1899-February 1900. 
Vol. I. pp. 267-275. 


Op. cit. Second series. 
*Pp. 336-344. 
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National Gallery to see the Journey to 
Emmaus. 

The tendency of the later version is con- 
stantly towards an elaboration which is not 
always felicitous, as when ‘drinking the 
tumult through eyes and ears’ becomes 
‘learning the shapes and sounds of the 
tumultuous spectacle, of the din, with every 
wit,’ or when the simple statement ‘ over- 
head the sky was greyer’ is needlessly 
lengthened to ‘overhead, a greyer light 
began to feel its way.’ It is difficult to see 
why he should have preferred ‘ he had given 
himself a hanging’ to ‘he had hanged him- 
self. But ‘his right hand was arranged 
in a formal manner’ is an improvement 
on the ‘ suitable manner’ of the first version 
for it gives a hieratic touch to the picture. 
The ‘ flick’ of a finger is more appropriate 
than the ‘twinkling’; the phrase ‘of that 
loathsome little red-hot atom’ undoubtedly 
gains greater punch when it is written ‘ of 
one loathsome little red-hot atom of bad 
man. The final image too acquires greater 
evocative power by the addition of the 
epithet ‘crocus-coloured’: ‘And here was 
my lord the sun, beaming like a bride, at 
nightfall, in her crown and yellow-crocus- 
coloured veil.’ The last metamorphosis of 
this comparison may perhaps be found at 
the end of chapter XXIV in Don Tar- 
quinio:" ‘So He withdrew to His afternoon 
nap, like the life-giving sun, who sinketh, 
glorious, golden, to his rest in the sea.’ 

There are a considerable number of 
changes of word-order and syntax, more 
often than not for no apparent reason. A 
present participle is frequently substituted 
for a relative clause in the interests of greater 
brevity and incisiveness, but one can also 
find examples of the opposite process. Cer- 
tain minor corrections are made as for 
example the insertion of the second ‘to’ 
in the phrases ‘speaking neither to his 
brothers, nor to the shining god’ and ‘to 
show mercy and to give righteous judgment.’ 
The changes in word-order all substitute a 
more unusual for a more usual form. 

The most numerous changes concern 
punctuation which, as used by Corvo, plays 
almost as great a part in the expression as 
the words themselves. Many commas are 
added which reinforce the sense or affect 
the tempo of particular phrases. When the 


*Don Tarquinio, A Kataleptic Phantasmatic 
Romance. Fr. Rolfe. Phoenix Library. 1929. 
p. 253. (First published 1905.) 
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sentence ‘Toto said no more aloud’ 
becomes ‘Toto said no more, aloud’ we 
understand more clearly that much is going 
on nevertheless in Toto’s mind. The sen. 
tence ‘ and, with a scream, new winds awoke 
and fied on beating pinions ’ acquires greater 
abruptness and movement when it is pune. 
tuated ‘And, with a scream, new winds 
awoke; and fled, on beating pinions.’ Here 
of course the semi-colon is also introduced; 
both semi-colons and colons are far more 
frequent in the second version than in the 
first, and they often take the place of a 
comma. Their purpose is nearly always to 
create a pause for effect, to define more 
clearly the successive nature of actions or 
events, as in the sentence ‘Weird winds 
rushed shrieking down to catch the whirling 
spume: but the biting slash of hail’ etc, 
The second version is also very liberal with 
dashes which are sometimes used with con- 
siderable effect where before a comma had 
seemed to suffice: ‘ flying onward—onward 
—always onward to the Duomo, in the heart 
of Heaven’; here Corvo wishes to convey a 
sense of the immense distance traversed, 
Dashes are used with equal effect in the 
remainder of this passage for the reported 
speech of the angel’s story of the life of 
*‘Giuda cognominato Iscariote’ where they 
help to emphasize the successive stages in 
his downfall. It is in this same passage 
that Corvo also makes use of a typographical 
device which does not appear in the 
Butterfly version: The words ‘it would be 
within the knowledge of Omniscience’ are 
in very small type. This merely seems to 
illustrate how any method was grist to 
Corvo’s mill when it came to making an im- 
pression. Finally it may be remarked that 
the second version is much more liberal 
than the first in the use of capital letters, 
Corvo was to become more and more insis- 
tent on the use of capitals to mark not only 
the Divinity but all things and operations 
connected with it and even connected with 
its representative, the Pope. 

The two versions of this little story are 
placed too near to each other in time (1899 
and 1901) for us to be able to draw from them 
any conclusions about the development of 
the Corvine style but they do show us some 
thing of his method of work and demon 
strate the meticulous care with which he 
revised the smallest details. There 1s 00 
doubt about the fact that the second version 
is the more polished but it is noteworthy 
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that all the revisions concern the manner 

and not the matter, for in Corvo’s case the 

manner was the man. L. A. ZAINA. 
University of Liverpool. 


MORE “FOR THEM THAT ARE YET 
FOR TO COME”. Ul 


Continued from “N. & Q.” 
1953, page 126. 


ADDITIONS TO “ I.—THE MAIN LIST” 
(continued) 


Baty I, in all its various spellings, of 
Cos. Dorset, Somerset, Oxon and Berks; 
and, incidentally, also of Co. Lanark: 

29—The incidental reference to Co. 
Lanark is to the Family of Baillie of 
Lamington in that County (whose Barony, 
be it mentioned in passing, expired with the 
death of the third Baron in 1951) and, in 
particular, to its Armorial Bearings and 

Motto—namely: Azure, nine stars, 3, 3, 2 
and 1; Crest: A  boar’s head couped; 
Motto: “Quid clarius astris?”—which, 
obviously for their stellar associations, were 
adopted both by Francis Baily the Astrono- 
mer (1774-1844) and by his youngest brother 
Arthur Baily (1787-1858), who together in 
1820 had been two of the 14 Joint-Founders 
of the Royal Astronomical Society. (See, 
particularly, “The Main List,” s.n. “ Baily 
1,” No. 12.) 

30.—“*Dr. Walter Bayley (or Baily) 
c. 1529-1592”°—for whom see The Main 
List, s.n. “ Baily I,” Nos. 4-6, 8, 15-18, 22-23, 
and 28—“ Physician to Queen Elizabeth.” 
A Curious Error in his M.I. in the Ante- 
Chapel of New College, Oxford. N. & Q., 
28 April 1951 (with slight corrigendum in 
N. & Q., 7 July 1951). 

3.—“*Two of Queen  Elizabeth’s 
Physicians.” Dr. Walter Baily (or Bayley) 
¢. 1529-1592, Physician to Her and suc- 
ceeded as such by his son-in-law Dr. 
Anthony Aylworth aforesaid. Concerning 
my presentation to the Royal College of 
Physicians of London, in March 1951, of 
the expert rubbing (made for me c. 1904) 
of his brass Memorial in the Ante-Chapel 
of New College, Oxford, and—at the same 
tme—of my mounted and framed photo- 
graph of the same. Lancet, 12 May 1951. 

32—“New College Brasses, Oxford.” 

Those of the aforesaid Dr. Walter Baily and 
of his said son-in-law Dr. Anthony 
Aylworth. My metrical version of each in 





English. Genealogists’ Magazine, Sept. 1951, 
pp. 93-94 (with a misprint in line 3 of the 
latter, corrected in the following issue, 
p. 166, ad fin. as already shewn above, s.n. 
“ Aylworth,” No. 3. 

33.—My said metrical version in English 
of the M.I. in Latin Elegiacs to the said 
Dr. Walter Baily. Medical Press, 10 Octo- 
ber 1951, p. 367. 

34.—(Formerly 27.}—“ The Baily Family 
of Thatcham and later of Speen and of 
Newbury, All in the County of Berkshire.” 
Published (Leicester: W. Thornley and Son, 
Bowling Green Street), some 400 pages, with 
30 Portraits, including that of the celebrated 
Astronomer Francis Baily (1774-1844), for 
whom see “ The Main List,” s.n. “ Baily I,” 
Nos. 1, 9, 10, 11 and 12. Price £2 2. 0. Net, 
or Post-Free £2 3. 6; November 1951. The 
Author, 26 Rivercourt Road, London, W. 6. 

This work has already been widely 
reviewed as follows, namely: 

In 1951:— Belfast News Letter, 4 Decem- 
ber; City Press, 30 November; Grocers’ 
Gazette, 2 December; Justice of the Peace, 
29 December. 

In 1952:— Berkshire Chronicle, 23 May; 
Eagle (St. John’s College, Cambridge), Vol. 
LV, Nos. 240 and 241, page 100, October; 
Estates Gazette, 26 January, p. 89, Genea- 
logical Quarterly, Spring; Genealogist’s 
Magazine (by “D.S.B.”, but misstating the 
parentage of Francis Baily, 1794-1844, the 
celebrated Astronomer), September; Jnquirer, 
1 March; /rish Law Times and Solicitors’ 
Journal, 2 February, pp.38 seg.; Law 
Journal, 25 January; Law Times, 4 January; 
Medical Press, 6 August; Notes and Queries, 
15 March, pp. 131-132; Reading Mercury 
(by Ernest W. Dormer, F.R.Hist.S.), 24 
May; St. Bartholomew's Hospital Journal, 
March, p.358; Solicitor, February, p. 47; 
Somerset and Dorset N. & Q., April; and 
Times Literary Supplement, 7 March. 

35.—(Formerly 28.)—‘ Dr. Walter Baily, 
c. 1529-1592, Physician to Queen Elizabeth: 
His Parentage, His Life, and His Relatives 
and His Descendants. Pages viii and 115, 
with portraits of himself and of his son-in- 
law Dr. Anthony Aylworth (c. 1547-1619), 
above, his successor as Physician to the 
Queen, and with an illustration also of the 
Armorial Bearings for Baily granted 368 
Years Ago. Published (St. Albans, Herts: 
The Campfield Press). Price 10/6 Net; or 
Post-Free 12/-” August, 1952. The Author, 
Address as above, 1952. 
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BaiLy II: No. 2.—Add:—Confirmed as 
accurate by Mr. E. A. Barnard in N. & Q., 
26 Nov. 1949, p. 526. 


DENNING, probably of Co. York. 

Mary née Denning (not Dunning), born 
c. 1764, who in 1783, at the age of 19, 
married at Northallerton, Co. York, George 
Lumley born c. 1677, aged 104. See “ The 
Main List” s.n. “ Lumley III,” Nos. 1, 11, 
12 and 13. 


Dix, of Co. Gloucester: 

“The Dix Family of Cirencester; and 
Their Presbyterian and Unitarian Connec- 
tions. Genealogical Quarterly, Part I, Sum- 
mer 1951, and Part II the succeeding issue. 


“ BRITANNIA.” See below, s.n. “ Stewarts 
and Stuarts.” 

This work has already been reviewed as 
follows, namely :— 

In the Berkshire Chronicle (by Ernest 
W. Dormer, 12 September; Bridport News, 
5 September; Estates Gazette, 18 October; 
Genealogical Quarterly, Autumn; Notes & 
Queries, 8 November; Oxford Magazine, 
30 October; Oxford Times, 5 September; 
Reading Mercury (by the said E. W. 
Dormer), 13 September; and _ Solicitor, 
November. 


EARDLEY-WILMOT: 

Sir John Eardley Eardley-Wilmot (1810- 
1892), Second Baronet. See below s.v. 
“ Additions to ‘Some Final Matters’,” 
No. 100. 


“* ELIZABETHAN ENGLAND.” By E. M. Teni- 
son. See below, s.n. “ Tenison.” 


GoEPEL, of Co. Midlothian: 

“Richard B. Goepel 1878-1949; Our 
Beloved Editor.” An Account of the Life 
of Richard Bishop Goepel, of London and 
formerly of Edinburgh, Editor of The 
London Scottish Regimental Gazette 1936- 
1949, and, earlier a member of the writer’s 
own Company “I” (later amalgamated 
with “ F ”’) in the London Scottish, who died 
on Sunday, 13 Nov. 1949—London Scottish 
Regimental Gazette, Jan. 1950. 

Further, a most gracious letter thereon, 
written by the direction of H.M. The Queen 
(now the Queen Mother), as Honorary 
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Colonel of “The London Scottish,” ang 
published by Her permission in the London 
Scottish Regimental Gazette, March 1950, 

[Also a further letter thereon, written by 
A. S. Robertson of Sydney, N.S.W,, 4 
former member of the self-same Compan 
in the Regiment. London Scottish Regi- 
mental Gazette, June 1950.] 


GOLDEN, of Co. Oxon: 

1.—* Paper-Mill and Paper-Makers.” Con. 
cerning Henry Golden, baptized at Ensham, 
Co. Oxon, on 2 Sept. 1669, who there 
became a Paper-Maker. N. & Q., 18 March 
1950 (with corrigendum in N. & Q. 29 April 
1950). 

2.—“ A Synonym for Paradise.” A play 
on the Surnames of some of my Ancestors, 
namely Golden, Heritage (q.v. below) and 
Paradise (q.v. below). N. & Q., 18 August 
1951 and London Scottish Regimental 
Gazette, Sept. 1951 (s.v. “ Editorial,” pp. 
161-165). p. 164. (Such Ancestor in this 
present time was my esteemed gt.-gt.- grand- 
father Robert Golden (c. 1737-1809), one of 
the first District Surveyors of the Metropolis) 


GRAHAM, of Montrose: 

11.—*‘ Capt. William Thomas Graham (c, 
1778-1864), H.E.I.C. Naval Service ”—for 
whom see the Main List, s.n. “‘ Graham, of 
Montrose,” Nos. 1 and 2. A Reprint, by 
permission of the Editor of the West Sussex 
Gazette of the salient parts of Such No. 2. 
N. & Q., 24 Dec. 1949. 

12.—‘* Capt. William Thomas Graham (c. 
1778-1864)” aforesaid. Correcting of the 
words “H.E.I.C. Naval Service” and the 
words ‘“Lieut.-Commander,” respectively; 
and touching further also upon his marriage 
and his ancestry, N. & Q., 4 Feb. 1950. 

13.—* Capt. William Thomas Graham (. 
1778-1864)” aforesaid. Giving the date and 
place of his marriage and the identity of his 
wife. N. & Q., 29 April 1950. 


HASWELL. 

“ Fighting Haswells.” Concerning Thomas 
Henry Haswell, ob. December 1951, who 
claimed that his Father was at the Battle 
of Trafalgar 21 Oct. 1805 “as a boy,” and 
giving the names and details of four of that 
surname engaged in that Battle. Evening 
News, 10 Dec. 1951. 


L. G. H. Horton-SItH. 
(To be continued) 
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Readers’ Queries 





VALENTINE GREATRAKES.—On Jan. 
26, 1884 [6. ix. 61] you published a 
letter from J. E. Bailey concerning a volume 
owned by his friend Samuel Greatrix of 
West Point relating to Valentine Greatrakes 
the thaumaturgist, his ancestor. 

I cannot locate West Point (it is not the 
US. Military Academy) and as I am prepar- 
ing a bio-bibliography of Greatrakes I 
should be glad of news of the whereabouts 
of this volume or indeed of any manuscripts 
or books relating to Greatrakes other than 
those in the British Museum or the books 
located in Short Title Catalogue 1641-1700. 


E. A. OSBORNE. 


LE COMTE DE GABALIS.—Can any 

reader supply me with authentic and 
factual dates as to the first and later 
editions of ‘Le Comte de Gabalis ’? 

A Paris Edition of 1670 is spoken of and I 
would like to know if such an edition was 
ever issued and if copies exist today. I have 
a copy of the 2nd Edition published in 
London in 1714, under the title ‘ The Count 
de Gabalis, and also another copy in 
French, undated and published ‘a Cologne’ 
with the second volume bound with it and 
published in Amsterdam. 

I am of the opinion that the last copy 
mentioned above, is the first and original 
one, especially as Hargrave Jennings, in his 
letters, states that there is no copy of this 
edition in the British Museum and that he 
‘had the only copy printed at Cologne.’ 

I am aware of course that many pseudo- 
Gabaliae were published around the early 
part of the 18th century and later, many of 
which are reputed to contain the second 
part which Monseignor says he may give us 
later. Also, that antiquarians are of the 
opinion that there never was a second part, 
and that any purporting to be were mere 
fabrications of interested ecclesiastics. 

As it is my hope to prepare a paper on 
this subject at a later date, I shall welcome 
athing that has reference to this amazing 


ALEXANDER WATT. 
WILLIAM WATREMAN.—In Hakluyt’s 


Collection of the Early Voyages, 
Vol. 5 (1809), there is an essay by William 
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entitled “The Fardle of 
What is known of Watreman? 


G. W. WRIGHT. 


TERNE’S SERMONS. — ‘We love 
Friend, for the good we do, Not that 
which unto us is done’ (Patmore). I think 
that Tolstoy somewhere ascribes the thought 
to Sterne’s sermons. Can any reader give 
me the reference in the Sermons? 
P: C. 


B C. AND A.D.—At present we reckon 

* from I B.c. to A.D. 1 without an inter- 
vening Zero Year; likewise with weeks and 
days (hours and less too if they were impor- 
tant enough). 

Would it not be an advantage to introduce 
the requisite zeros by “ Natal Year,” “ Natal 
Day,” “ Natal Hour” (if known) etc. for 
delimiting the period in which the Birth 
occurred? Are dates B.c. so established by 
usage that the consequently necessary 
increase of popular figures by 1 would lead 
to trouble? Is it not better to act now, just 
as it would have been better to adopt the 


Watreman, 
Facions.” 


Gregorian Calendar in 1582 instead of 
1752? CORREGIS. 
AMES JOYCE: PHONOGRAPH 


RECORDS.—It is well known that two 
records were made of Joyce reading from his 
own works. In one, originally recorded by 
the Orthological Institute, Cambridge, and 
still available in an American edition, Joyce 
read: “Anna Livia Plurabelle” from 
Finnegan’s Wake. In the second one, made 
in 1923 at Paris by the Shakespeare Co., 
through H.M.V., Joyce read: “ O’Molloy’s 
speech” from Ulysses. Where has a good 
copy of this second record been preserved? 
There is a worn-out copy in the Poetry 
Room of the Lamont Library at Harvard 
University. When was the Orthological 
Institute recording made? 

R. C. ARCHIBALD. 

Brown University, 

Providence, R. I. 


A 


GRACE.—Can anyone tell me _ the 
author of the following passage, which 


has been in use for about forty years as 
the Grace of the Ralegh Club, Oxford? 
““Thou Who of Thy free Grace didst build 
up this Brittannick Empire for a Glorious & 
Enviable Heighth, with all her Daughter 
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Islands about her, Stay us in this Felicitie.” 
I have heard it attributed to Milton and 
Sir Walter Raleigh, but have never been 


able to trace it. J. G. LocKHART. 


ERGUS HUME.—I am anxious to obtain 
biographical and bibliographical details 
concerning Fergus Hume and his best- 
known novel “The Mystery of a Hansom 
Cab.” Mr. Hume died in Thundersley, Essex, 
in July, 1932. I should greatly appreciate 
information concerning any of his surviving 
correspondence, with particular reference to 
the above book. G. F. JaMEs. 


OLT, EMILY SARAH.—Any informa- 

tion about the life and parentage of 

this author, whose death was noted in 

Notes and Queries, Jan. 6, 1894. She was a 

constant contributor to this journal under 

the pseudonym of ‘ Hermentrude,’ as well as 
writing over forty historical stories. 


(Miss) AUDREY JENNINGS. 


ICTORIAN CARD GAME.—W. M. 
Rossetti in the Memoir of his brother 

says that the Rossetti children used to play 
a card game called “‘The Duchess of Rut- 


land’s Whim.” Is a description of it to be 
found in print? 

Does any one play Backgammon 
nowadays? I have never seen it played, 
and my memory is a long one. E. 

UTHOR WANTED. — ‘To Rupert 

Brooke’ 

He’s gone, 


I do not understand 
I only know that as he turned to go 
In his young eyes a sudden glory shone 


h : 
And he was gone DuDLEY SOMMER. 


UTHOR AND TITLE WANTED.— 
Children’s book about bears, published 
1920s. Each chapter deals with a different 
type of bear, and purports to be told daily 
(? at tea-time, when the muffins come in) by 
a man wounded in the (First) War to his 
children (? nephews and nieces). 


SIMPLEX. 


RIGIN OF PHRASE WANTED.— 
* Getting down to brass tacks.’ 


LEONARD TAYLOR. 
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Replies 





"THE COUNT OF ROEHENSTART 

(cxeviii. 71).—I hasten to comment on 
the communication from Mr. S. H. Le 
Washington in which I am quoted. I cap. 
not believe that my one conversation with 
Mr. Washington gave him grounds for many 
of his statements. He has never seen the 
* Roehenstart Papers’ now in my possession, 
and if there exist elsewhere papers that give 
him evidence for his story, he should indi. 
cate their whereabouts. The only know 
evidence for the fact that Charlotte Stuar, 
called Duchess of Albany, had three children 
comes from the letters of Charlotte to he 
mother, now in the Bodleian Library. Th 
papers in my possession contain, quite 
remarkably, no mention of any sisters of 
Roehenstart—a fact which led Miss Her- 
rietta Taylor and myself to guess that they 
died very young. Certainly the papers which 
I have contain not the slightest mention of 
Aglaé, much less of her marriage. Assum- 
ing that possibly she lived to marry, a 
marriage with any duke would seem most 
unlikely. The papers in my _ possession, 
furthermore, mention no children by either 
of Roehenstart’s two marriages, and the 
papers are sufficiently numerous to make 
one believe that he had none. A holograph 
draught of his will certainly implies that he 
left no near relatives whatever. His proudest 
title for himself is ‘the Jast of the Stuarts’ 
From my knowledge of the story of Roehen- 
start’s life and of his papers Mr. Washing: 
ton’s statements seem gravely misleading— 
practically unbelievable without some cogent 


evidence. GEORGE SHERBURN. 


In his article Mr. Washington very kindly 
acknowledged some indebtedness to me. As 
I was thus mentioned and as I have been 
contributor for 25 years, I must offer some 
comment. 

Miss Taylor had the best authority for 
stating that Count Roehenstart was 
firstly to Marie Antoinette Sophie Barbuon! 
(not Barberini-Colonna) and secondly 0 
Louisa Constance Smith, and further that 
both marriages were childless. Until Mr. 
Washington claimed otherwise (a centuly 
after Roehenstart’s death) no one had ever 
suggested that he had children. The Pres 
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on his death correctly stated that he had 
“no near relations.” 

Mr. Washington states, as an “ inference ” 
only or a “tentative claim,” that Roehen- 
start had four children by his first wife—a 
son G. H. Plantagenet Harrison and three 
daughters. Of the latter, one is but a name 
and the others are his great grandmother 
Mrs. Lee 1816-1880 and her sister Mrs. 
Gaunt 1820-1911. He also states, this time 
as a fact, that Mrs. Lee and Mrs. Scott 
“always claimed” to be Roehenstart’s 
daughters. Yet until February Mr. Wash- 
ington claimed that they were his 
grand-nieces. 

Mr. Washington informed me _ initially 
(21.2.52) that his great-grandmother Mrs. 
Samuel Baker (Margaret, née Stephens 
1784-1869) and her brother Robert Stephens 
(1783-1857) were Roehenstart’s sister and 
brother. These three were said in his family 
to be the issue of a marriage 1781 of Char- 
lotte Stuart and Vice-Admiral Louis A. P. 
de Rohan. 

linformed Mr. Washington that Charlotte 
Stuart never married and that the father of 
her children was the Archbishop of Cambrai, 
Mr. Washington agreed that such was really 
his family tradition. 

I next heard that Aglaé and Marie, 
Roehenstart’s sisters, occurred in the 
“family account” but as having died in 
America in 1793. This would have given 
Charlotte five children instead of the three 
only, of which she wrote so often. The text 
and date of the family account were not 
given. 

Mr. Washington’s pedigree gave his great- 
grandmother Mrs. Lee as MATILDA 
EMMA (1813-1857) daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. SAMUEL BAKER. The “Family 
Bible” was quoted as authority. Later, 
however, I was told that family papers 
showed her to be the daughter of SOPHIE 
DE BARBE-MARBOIS (1795-1854) by an 
unnamed husband. The Bakers and 
Stephens thus became merely her 
“guardians.” Finally the article states that 
Mrs. Lee was not Matilda Emma Baker but 
MATILDA CLEMENTINA STUART, 
born not in 1813 but in 1816, not of Mr. 
and Mrs. Baker but of Count and Countess 
Roehenstart. 

It is evident that unless and until the 
above contradictions and inconsistencies 
are resolved, it is impossible even to know 















































what family tradition there may be that 
would be of interest to readers. 


C. L. Berry. 
Wheatcroft, Milnthorpe, 
Wakefield. 


MBS. HENEAGE (cxcvi. 215).—I find that 

my theory that the notorious Frances 
Heneage, who married secondly John 
Villiers, self-styled Earl of Buckingham in 
1699 (see ‘Complete Peerage’) was identical 
with Mrs. Heneage, mistress of the Ist Duke 
of Devonshire, is incorrect, for the follow- 
ing reasons. 

Mrs. Heneage (née Frances Moyser) 
married first (as his second wife), George 
Heneage of Hainton, Lincs. about 1687, for 
in Maddison’s ‘Lincolnshire Pedigrees’ 
Harl. Society 1903, George Heneage is 
shown to have had issue by his first wife, 
six children, of whom the youngest, Cecily, 
was born in Paris in 1687. His wife evi- 
dently died in childbirth or soon after, for 
the eldest of the three children by Frances 
Moyser, named Frances, died an infant and 
was buried 20 March 1687-8 in Lincoln 
Cathedral. 

The Duke of Devonshire’s mistress was 
known as Mrs. Heneage before Frances 
Moyser’s marriage, for the Duke was 
involved in a duel due to his connection with 
her as early as 167[?]. It is most probable 
that this Mrs. Heneage was unmarried, as 
the style ‘Mrs.’ then usually signified. 
Mrs. Manley in her Memoirs, stated that 
she inherited a large fortune from her father, 
but it has never been ascertained whom he 
was. Any information concerning her 
parentage, life, and other issue than 
Henrietta Heneage Cavendish (who married 
Lionel Tollemache Lord Huntingtower, son 
and heir of the 3rd Earl of Dysart) would be 
appreciated. 


PATRICK W. MONTAGUE-SMITH. 


GPANISH ARMADA MEDAL (cxcvii. 
193, 239)—In E. I. Fripp’s ‘ Shake- 
speare: Man and Artist’ there is a repro- 
duction of both sides of this medal, 
showing the motto Flavit et dissipati sunt 
on the obverse and Non laedor allidor 
on the reverse. The medal also shows the 
Spanish fleet being dispersed and waves 
assailing the Church. A.H. 
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K®4tTs AND COMPOUND EPITHETS 

(cxevil. 186, 301).—I was _ follow- 
ing with great interest and admiration (but 
also alas with a considerable time-lag) the 
series of articles by Mr. A. D. Atkinson. 
In the last of them, however, I was puzzled 
to see among examples of colour words, the 
phrase Golden-tongued romance. It occurs 
under the specific heading ‘Yellow.’ I 
would point out, what is obvious enough, 
that ‘golden’ here is not a colour but a 
quality of sound, attributed to the voice or 
utterance of Romance. In fact, Mr. Atkin- 
son himself has already listed this very 
phrase under ‘hearing.’ If the second cita- 
tion of ‘golden-tongued romance’ (i.e. as 
a colour word) is not an erratum, I cannot 


understand it at all. M. S. DuRAISWAMIL. 


Annamalai University, 
Annamalainagar. 


I am grateful for this correction of an 
obvious slip. The error illustrates one of the 
risks (there are others) of such attempts at 
minute analysis of a poet’s style or verbal 
habits. The particular risk here is of isolat- 
ing the characteristic chosen for examination 
from the poem’s general context of thought 
and feeling. In attempting a detailed con- 
sideration of over five hundred epithets it 
would appear that I arrived at such a state 
of mind where ‘golden’ retained only its 
colour-connotation ! A. D. ATKINSON. 


(CAPITAL PUNISHMENT (cxcvii. 523; 

cxcviii. 88).—It is not quite correct to 
say that “after 1838 no person was hanged 
for crimes other than murder or (up to 1861) 
attempted murder.” 

A few men have suffered hanging for 
high treason, e.g. Roger Casement in 1916, 
and about thirty years later John Amery and 
“Lord Haw-Haw” (William Joyce). 


WILFRED H. HOLDEN. 


ROBIN HOOD (cxcvii. 545).—The follow- 
ing sources have been recommended 
by different readers : 
Books by Valentine Harris (1952), Rev. 
Joseph Hunter (1883), J. W. Walker (1852). 
Articles in ‘John o’ London’s Weekly’ 
(18 Jan., 8 Feb., 1952); Yorks Archaeological 
Journal, xxxvi. 4; Yorks County Mag. 
i (1891), 81. Ep. 
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[STANCE OF HORIZON (cxeviii, 85), 

—There is a very simple but not well. 
known rule to find the distance to th 
horizon at sea. To your height in feet above 
sea-level, add one half; then the square root 
of this number gives the distance in statut, 
miles to the horizon (approx.). 

Thus at heights of 6, 24, 54, 150 feet the 
distances to horizon would be 3, 6, 9 and 
15 miles. An airman 15,000 feet above the 
ocean would have an all-round horizon of 


150 miles. J.C. Crisp 
Ex-Army Schoolmaster, 


“"THE GREEN EYE OF THE LITTLE 
YELLOW GOD’ (cxcevii. 523, excviii, 

176).—Katmandu or Kathmandu is the 

capital of Nepal. EucENe B. Vest 


HE ‘LAURA MATILDA’ METRE 
(cxevii. 547, 569).— 

Dies irae Dies illa, 

solvet saeclum in flavilla, 

teste David cum Sybylla. 

quantus tremor est futurus, 

quando ivdex . . . etc. 


Well? CorrEGIS. 


SONGS OF WRITERS (cxcviii. 86)— 

Black’s Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians (1924) records that “Hail 
Columbia” is said to have been composed 
as a march in honour of George Washington. 
The composer was either Johannes Roth or 
Prof. Phylo, both Philadelphia musicians. 
The words were written in 1798 by Judge 
Hopkinson, and were first sung to the tune 
by Gilbert Fox, an actor. 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


sy 


"THE author of Ave Maria as set by 
Schubert was Sir Walter Scott, in ‘The 
Lady of the Lake,’ end of Canto III. 


DONALD H. SIMPSON. 


“PIL THE COWS COME HOME 
(cxeviii. 40)—Your correspondent 
states that he first noted this expression if 
printed literature in 1833. The ‘Oxford 
Dictionary of English Proverbs’ gives the 
following references : ; 
1610. A. Cooke. ‘Pope Joan’ in Hatl 
Misc. (Malh) iv. 95. “ Drinking, eating, 
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feasting, and revelling, till the cow come 
home, as the saying is.” 

c. 1612. Beaumont & Fletcher. 
ful Lady’ Il. i. “ Kiss till the Cow come 


* Scorn- 


home.” 
1738. Swift (Dial. ii.) 158 “ I warrant you 
lay a Bed till the cows came home.” 


S. G. BALLEY. 


: GCOWRER * (cxcviii. 85).—Scowrer is a 
variant spelling of “ Scourer” defined 
by the O.E.D. as “ One who made a practice 
of roistering through the streets at night, 
beating the watch, breaking windows, etc. 
1672. (In use 17th-18th Cent.) 
Quotations : 
1672 Wycherley. “Love in Wood” 
V. i. “No Burgundy man or drunken 
Scourer will reel my way.” 
1684. Wood. “Life” (O.H.S.) III. 120 
“Several lusty fellows pull’d down some 
of the railes before Ball: Coll: and broke 
windows in S. Giles and Magd. parishes. 
These they call “ Scourers.” 
Date of Shadwell’s play given as 1691. 


S. G. BALLEY. 


GOURCES WANTED (cxcviii. 85).—The 
following quatrain is from an English 
translation of the ‘ Bahdristan’ of the Persian 
poet Jami, but I regret that I cannot say 
who the translator was, or from what book 
it was taken: 
A secret necessary to be concealed from a foe 
Thou wilt do well not to reveal it even to a friend. 


Thave seen many who in course of capricious time 
me foes from friends, and amity to enmity 


turned. 
L. M. W. 


‘Manners they have none and _ their 
customs are disgusting.’ It is (or at least 
was) a standing Admiralty Instruction to 
Officers, especially Midshipmen, to note in 
their Journals the manners and customs of 
the inhabitants at any place at which 
H.M. Ship called. The writers are (or were) 
recommended to be concise as well as 
detailed. In some Admiralty publication 
on which I cannot now put hand the 
Manners . . .” etc., given as a quotation 
from a midshipman’s journal after visiting 
some Pacific Island, is cited as an example 
of concision but insufficient detail. 


CoRREGIS. 
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The Library 





POEMS BY NICHOLAS BRETON (not 
hitherto reprinted). Edited with bio- 
graphy, canon, and notes by Jean Robert- 
son (pp. clix, 229). Liverpool English 
Texts and Studies. University Press, 
Liverpool. 30s. 


ICHOLAS BRETON is a poet of one 
poem, and that a short one. In most 
anthologies of Elizabethan poetry, from 
“England’s Helicon” to the present day 
there appears his song of “ Phillida and 
Coridon,” beginning “In the merry month 
of May,” which first appeared in “ The 
Honourable Entertainment given to the 
Queen’s Majesty in Progress at Elvetham in 
Hampshire by the right honourable the Earl 
of Hertford. 1591.” This song is as it were 
a summary of all the pastoral lyrics of the 
period. Breton wrote over sixty other pam- 
phlets in prose and verse, but they are for 
the most part forgotten, and the five printed 
in this volume are of course almost com- 
pletely unknown except by name. They 
contain no lyrics, and therefore do not show 
Breton at his best. They have not much 
literary value, but are attractive for the 
picture they give of social life. Breton 
writes as a journalist, not a news-gatherer, 
but, let us say, as the editor of the woman’s 
page or the column on things in general. This 
sort of writing is usually flat and common- 
place, but it shows the opinions and tastes 
and prejudices of the ordinary person, the 
shopkeeper in Redcross Street Without 
Cripplegate or the farmer of Walthamstow, 
the places where Breton lived for most of 
his life. Miss Robertson has but little 
material for Breton’s biography, which is 
like a few relics in a museum show-case— 
a pair of worn gloves, a shoe-buckle, a scrap 
of faded handwriting—but the canon 
of Breton’s works is most interesting and 
revealing; after reading it he appears as a 
living character, and the complicated details 
of the date of some works and the authen- 
ticity of others are most capably handled. 
The five pamphlets which are reprinted 
for the first time show the development of 
Breton’s literary style. The first, “The 
Workes of a Young Wyt,” 1577, is strongly 
influenced by his step-father, George Gas- 
coigne. ‘ Pasquils Mistresse,” 1600, is one 
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of a series of mildly satirical poems with the 
name of Pasquil in the title. Breton had 
discovered that it was a good advertisement 
to associate a well-known name with his 
own. This was Breton’s best period, when 
his writing was mature but still had fresh- 
ness and zest. The third pamphlet dated 
1602 is acknowledged to be a pot-boiler by 
its title “Olde Mad-cappes new Gally- 
mawfrey, made into a merrie messe of 
Minglemangle, out of these three idle- 
conceited Humours following. 1. I will 
not. 2. Oh, the merrie time. 3. Out upon 
Money.” “Honest Counsaile” 1605 is for 
the most part doggerel, but rises to some- 
thing rather better in the prayer at the end. 
“The Vncasing of Machivils Instructions 
to his sonne with the Answer to the same” 
was published anonymously in 1613. Miss 
Robertson gives the reasons for attributing 
it to Breton on pp. cxiv-cxxv. She estab- 
lishes her case chiefly by parallels with 
Breton’s other poems, and ends by remark- 
ing that— 
“It cannot be said that ‘The Vncasing’ 
adds much to Breton’s reputation as a 
poet; but there are some vigorous descrip- 
tions and character-sketches—which add 
something to our knowledge of seven- 
teenth-century customs and language.” 
This is the sufficient reason for reprinting 
all the poems in this volume. 


SENILIS AMOR, edited and translated by 
Laurens J. Mills. (Indiana University 
Publications, Humanities Series No. 27, 
1952, $2.50.) 

ROFESSOR MILLS and Indiana Univer- 

sity have rendered a service to scholar- 
ship by producing the first edition of a play 
which has existed in MS. since 1635. The 

MS. (Bodleian MS. Rawl. poet. 9) is incom- 

plete and the sheets are “ bound in perturbed 

order.” Professor Mills has determined the 
correct sequence of the sheets, and in his 
synopsis of the action he makes sensible and 
helpful suggestions about the course which 
that action probably followed in those parts 
of the play which are missing. There is no 
evidence that the play was ever acted, and 

Professor Mills thinks it likely that it was 

never finished. 

Because of the similarity of titles and 
certain marked resemblances in the actions 
the play has been attributed to Peter 
Hausted, the author of Senile Odium. 
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G. C. Moore Smith was doubtful about this 
attribution, and Professor Mills, after mak- 
ing a very careful stylistic analysis of the 
two plays, concludes that Hausted is not the 
author. He writes, “ the numerous similar. 
ties between the two plays argue againg 
Hausted’s authorship of Senilis Amor rather 
than for it. It is more plausible to think 
that some Cambridge student leaned heavily 
on his predecessor for title and type and 
themes.” His arguments are detailed and 
convincing. 

The MS. is dated 1635 and this is almost 
certainly the date of composition. There 
are numerous hits at the Puritans and ip 
Act I sc. vi there is what looks very like 
a reference to Prynne’s losing his ears jn 
the pillory in 1634: 

Si necessum’st tegumen ex pelle hic misella fier 

Pro libro contra episcopos, proculdubio meliys 

Ex ventre fiet, nam venter non habet aures. 
The play itself is compounded of the usual 
Latin ingredients, the miles gloriosus, the 
meretrices, the leno, and so forth. The action 
is complicated and, perhaps owing to the 
fragmentary nature of the MS., confused, 
but it is lively and realistic. 

The one unsatisfactory feature in what is 
otherwise a very valuable piece of work is 
the translation. It is hard to see what prin- 
ciples lie behind it, or what purpose it is 
intended to serve. It moves uneasily be 
tween the two extremes of a stilted literalism 
and a shattering colloquialism. ‘ Bene, 
bene’ is translated as ‘ Yum, yum’ (p. 126), 
‘Quid agis?’ as ‘What's the big idea?’ 
(p. 38), while what is fairly obviously a Latin 
version of ‘dining with Duke Humphrey’ 
becomes this: “ Hesitatingly I shall stroll 
through the walks of the bourse, with a 
view toward a dinner for myself, to wit 
over my stomach, which there is no money 
at hand to buy food for” (p. 129). 


THE EARLIER TUDORS, 1485-1558. By 
J. D. Mackie. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
25s.) 

"THE gaps in the Oxford History of Eng- 

land are nearly filled, and this latest 
volume is a worthy companion to thos 
which have preceded it in this series. Under 

Henry VII we see the stabilisation of the 

monarchy and the beginning of a new em 

—the Renaissance—which as the author says 

in his opening paragraph, was not an event 

but a process. Dr. Mackie makes it quite 
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dear that neither 1485 nor any other year 
may be regarded as a line of demarcation 
petween one age and another, and in his first 
chapter he surveys the scene against which 
the new monarchy was set. The delight of 
this book, as indeed with others in this series, 
ig its breadth and variety. What was Eng- 
land like at the opening of the sixteenth 
century? What were our relationships with 
foreign powers? How did Henry VII stand 
with his enemies at home and in particular 
with Perkin Warbeck? Such are the ques- 
tions which spring to mind as a background 
to the more familiar and, dare we say, 
romantic picture of Henry VIII's reign. We 
feel, however, that the author is more 
interested in the life and work of Henry VII 
4s a competent ruler than in his son who 
succeeded in the splendour of his youth and 
who was to rock all Europe with his sweeping 
reforms before he died. The influence of 
men like Colet, More, Erasmus, Wolsey, 
Cranmer, Cromwell and others on national 
as well as on domestic affairs is considered 
in due proportion, but the treatment of the 
reigns of Edward VI and Mary, although 
they were short, seems to have been squeezed 
ina book which has, of necessity, to be long, 
but which is not long enough to do full 
justice to these two monarchs. The final 
chapter is an assessment of the achievements 
of the age in government, learning, litera- 
ture, and the arts, and although little more 
than a summary of information to be found 
tewhere, it prepares the reader, as these 
developments prepared the nation, for the 
arrival of Elizabeth I. There is a brief 
appendix dealing with Tudor coinage, an 
excellent bibliography, lists of holders of 
offices, and two genealogical tables. Seven 
useful maps are provided in the text. 


THE FAMILY AFFAIRS OF _ SIR 
THOMAS PHILLIPPS. By A. N. L. 
oh (Cambridge University Press. 

8. 
THE Phillipps library is too well known to 
need any introduction, but is the book 
collector, any more than the general reader, 
aware of the character of the man who 
formed it? In this second volume of 

Phillipps Studies” (the first is purely 

bibliographical and describes the Phillipps 

catalogues), Mr. Munby gives us an intimate 

Picture of Sir Thomas Phillipps’ life and of 

all his moods. In many ways this is an 
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exciting book, but it is also a sad book, be- 
cause here was a man who spent his whole 
life and his money indulging his own inter- 
ests regardless of any suffering or hardship 
he was causing to his family or to anyone 
else. Sir Thomas’ eldest daughter became 
the wife of James Orchard Halliwell against 
her father’s wishes, and from that moment 
a family feud began which was not extin- 
guished during Phillipps’ lifetime. Middle 
Hill, the family seat, was wasted by Sir 
Thomas after he left it so that Halliwell 
should not inherit a property in good order 
in right of his wife; the decay which was 
allowed to set in is almost unbelievable. The 
services of the three Phillipps daughters were 
marshalled in the cause of the library and in 
1835, when she was sixteen, Henrietta wrote 
to her father, “I hope I shall soon have 
finished my first book of Pedigrees. We will 
get up as soon as it is light & do what you 
told us & we shall have more time than you 
said because we never walk out an hour 
together hardly.” In her diary we read of 
her transcribing Close Rolls, drawing arms 
or paging manuscripts. The early life and 
financial difficulties of Sir Thomas make 
curious reading in these days: his bargain- 
ing for a rich heiress as his second wife and 
his searching enquiries about Halliwell’s 
ability to provide for Henrietta reveal his 
attitude to money matters. Of Phillipps’ 
temper as reflected in his letters much could 
be said; his fanatical hatred of Roman 
Catholicism and his continual efforts to drag 
Halliwell’s character to the lowest possible 
depths show this great bibliographile in a 
most unfavourable light. The moving of 
100,000 volumes from Middle Hill to Thir- 
lestaine House was completed in 1864, eight 
years before Phillipps’ death at the age of 
eighty. In his Will, printed in full as an 
Appendix, he barred Halliwell, his wife, and 
any person of the Roman Catholic persuasion 
from entering the library, an act described 
by the Morning Advertiser as ‘among the 
most cruel of ingenious tortures.’ The next 
volume of this engaging story by Mr. Munby 
will be awaited with much interest. 


THE HALL OF THE INNER TEMPLE. 
By E. A. P. Hart. (Sweet and Maxwell. 
15s.) 


"THE Inner Temple suffered considerable 
damage by fire and high explosive in 
the recent war, both the Library and the 
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Hall being totally destroyed. On Novem- 
ber 13, 1952, Her Majesty the Queen laid 
the foundation stone of a new hall, and the 
book under review was published in time 
to coincide with that important occasion. 

Mr. Hart, who is Librarian to the Society 
of the Inner Temple, begins with a brief 
(and controversy-avoiding) account of the 
coming of the lawyers to the Templars’ 
Thames-side monastery in the early years 
of the fourteenth century, and thencefor- 
ward confines himself to a description of 
the fabric of the Hall (or rather, halls) their 
characteristics and vicissitudes in successive 
periods. It is a competent account (and, so 
far as the reviewer is aware, the first to be 
devoted to the Hall alone) but because it 
is limited to the fabric, it is inevitably a 
somewhat pedestrian one. The hall of an 
Inn of Court has always been the centre of 
the society’s social life, and some account 
of that life would have varied the texture of 
the story Mr. Hart has to tell. Nothing but 
praise, however, can be given to the selec- 
tion of sixteen plates and plans, and to the 
book’s general appearance. May we hope 
that at some not too distant date Mr. Hart 
will provide us with an account of the Inn 
as a whole? 


LORCA, AN APPRECIATION OF HIS 
POETRY, by Roy Campbell, published 
by Bowes and Bowes in the series Studies 
in Modern European Literature and 
Thought, October, 1952, 79 pp., 6s. 


JN this brief essay, Mr. Roy Campbell 
starts, it is true, with a few rather blank 
rounds aimed at literary circles, the B.B.C. 
and seekers after political symbols and 
world-messages; but, with scarcely a page 
of his small allowance expended, he applies 
himself strenuously to the task in hand, to 
the consideration of this Andalusian poet as 
a poet. The essences of his genius are given 
to us one by one: his devotion to his native 
province and to its cities of Granada, 
Cordova and Seville; the fact that, like the 
poets of medieval France, he wrote to be 
recited rather than read; the balancing of 
apparently almost extempore verbal music 
by a profound knowledge of the poetry of 
the Golden Age and by a feeling for shape, 
design and discipline; and, perhaps above 
all, the power and effectiveness of his 
imagery. 
With our minds thus focused and our ears 
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attuned, we are then led expertl 
selected masterpieces of the Libro de Pave 
the Romancero Gitano and the Canciones 
all composed well within the limits of 
decade, during the poet’s twenties. Of the 
better-known verse dramas, Mariana Pineda 
Zapatera Prodigiosa, Bodas de Sangre and 
of the prose La Casa de Bernarda Alba 
Mr. Campbell thinks equally highly. The 
poems of the later period, the Poema del 
Cante Jondo and the Poeta en Nueva York 
show a falling off; but in the Llanto por 
Ignacio Sanchez Mejias, published in 1935, 
a year only before his own death, Lorca 
reaches the height of his achievement. 

Mr. Campbell concludes his study with 
the last lines of the Llanto, applicable equally 
well to the dead matador and to the poet 
himself : 

It will be Jong before there is born, if ever 

An Andalusian so frank, so rich in adventure; 

I sing your elegance with words that moan 

And remember a sad wind among the olive trees, 
Previous writers in this series, on Baudelaire, 
Valéry, Rilke, etc., made a point of quoting 
the poets concerned in the original. Mr. 
Campbell illustrates much more frequently— 
a good quarter of his book is verse—but 
to keep himself within the limits of his 
allotted space, cannot find room for Lorca’s 
Spanish as well as his own English. The 
reader is clearly the loser in that he cannot 
have both; but the English rendering is 
accurate, neat and imbued with that feeling 
for Spanish lyricism for which Mr. Campbell 
is already known. 


THE LIFE AND ACTIVITIES OF SIR 
JOHN HAWKINS: Musician, Magis- 
trate and Friend of Johnson. By Percy 
A. Scholes. (Oxford University Press, 
pp. 287, 35s. net.) 

QNE would have thought Sir John poor 

quarry for a biographer. There was 
little in him to win affection: he was mean, 
pompous, humourless, harsh, ambitious and 
uncharitable. His zeal for public service was 
characterised by the cold severity with which 

the Puritans of the previous century i 

dustriously regulated the lives of their 

fellows. As Chairman of the Middlesex 

Quarter Sessions he could lay small claim 

to a biography of these proportions, for in 

his magisterial capacity he was only distin- 
guishable from his colleagues because he 
knew more of the law than any of them, 
not because he had any dissatisfaction with 
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it He had none of the brilliance which 
irradiated so many of the Johnson circle— 
Reynolds, Burke, Goldsmith, Garrick. His 
friendship with Johnson himself was fitful 
and uneasy, and it may be doubted whether 
we owe much of our knowledge of the 
Doctor to Hawkins. His Life of Johnson 
was quickly eclipsed by Boswell’s and, to a 
lesser degree, his ‘History of Music’ by 
Burney’s. : ay 

Poor material indeed: and therefore it is 
a great tribute to Dr. Scholes to say that he 
has written a book which sustains interest 
throughout and is consistently entertaining. 
Though on a smaller scale than his Life of 
Burney, it is a worthy companion to that 
excellent and absorbing book. By what 
magic has this been achieved? Partly, of 
course, by Dr. Scholes’s great skill as a 
writer: nothing he touches could possibly 
bedull. If there are any literary equivalents 
of the gardeners’ green fingers Dr. Scholes 
has been richly endowed with them. Then, 
too, he has an unfailing eye for telling in- 
cident and for all kinds of illuminating and 
amusing quotation. Like Hawkins, Dr. 
Scholes cannot resist the many tempting 
by-ways which beset his path. When 
Hawkins settles in Twickenham, for 
example, we learn much about the notorious 
quack ‘Spot’ Ward, whose laboratory was 
opposite Hawkins’s house. But, as one would 
expect in so highly organised a writer, these 
digressions are carefully controlled. They 
differ from Sir John’s in being a guided tour 
rather than a ramble: a rondo rather than 
a fantasia. 

At one point, however, Dr. Scholes hurries 
along too quickly. Hawkins’s ‘ History of 
Music’ is not only the work by which he is 
now remembered but, with Burney’s, it was 
also the earliest of its kind in English litera- 
ture and for many years a _ powerful 
influence on succeeding historians. For all 
its weaknesses it was a triumph of industry 
and scholarship. But it got off to a bad 
start because of the extraordinary vindic- 
tiveness of Burney and his friends; and the 
unthinking notion that to give Hawkins 
his due was to disparage Burney gained 
ground, and held it. It is therefore a great 
pity that Dr. Scholes avoids the critical 
assessment of the ‘ History of Music’ which 
he is so well fitted to make and which one 
would have expected to have been a con- 
spicuous and valuable feature of his study 
of Hawkins. He tells us, it is true, that the 
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book was repetitive and ill-planned, that 
Hawkins was old-fashioned in his tastes; 
and he seizes on one or two random features 
such as the usual misconception of the 
attitude of the Puritans to music, his lack 
of justice to Bach, and soon. Most of these 
objections we would have expected how- 
ever, whereas we might not have expected 
(and Dr. Scholes does not mention) 
Hawkins’s championship of the Eliza- 
bethans and of Purcell, for example. Recent 
critics have set a much higher value on the 
‘History of Music’ than it has enjoyed in 
the past, and it is disappointing that Dr. 
Scholes’s examination of it should have 
been so cursory and unpenetrating. ‘ Ade- 
quately to analyse Hawkins’s History of 
Music,’ he says, ‘ would be a long task and 
one calling for many pages in the presenta- 
tion of the result.” True. But surely it was 
a necessary task, and some more pages would 
not have grossly inflated this book. If space 
was required, Spot Ward could have been 
sacrificed. 





SOME PICKWICK QUERIES 


Ch. viii. Fielding is quoted as saying, 
‘ Man is fire, and woman tow.’ Where does 
Fielding say this? 

Ch. xiv. ‘Keep quiet do, says Sam to his 
father; ‘there never vos such a old picter- 
card born.’ What picture-cards were these? 

Ch. xxii. ‘Take care of the archway, 
gentlemen,’ says Tony Weller to his outside 
passengers, on leaving the Bull Inn, White- 
chapel. ‘“ Heads” as the pieman says.’ 
But why the pieman? 

Ch. xxiii. Job Trotter’s favourite hymn- 
book was ‘The number four collection of 
hymns.’ Was there an actual hymn-book 
with some such title? 

Ch. xlvii. ‘You can’t get in to-night; 
you’ve got the key of the street.’ Was this 
a proverbial expression, or original with 
Dickens? 

Ch. xlix. ‘As much noise as if all the 
knives and steels of Newport market were 
rattling together at the same time.’ What 
Newport was it that was thus notorious for 
its knives and steels? 

PEREGRINE PICKLE. 





CORRIGENDUM.—P. 86. For Rutland, 
Virginia read Rutland, Vermont, Virginia. 
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Some Oxford Books for the Spring 


A HOPKINS READER 


Selected with an Introduction by JoHN Pick, 
and illustrated with some of the Poet’s drawings. 


21s. net 


A selection of self-contained passages from the poetry and prose of Gerard Manley Hopkins, 
designed to serve as an introduction to his work. 


(probably May) 


RETURN PASSAGE 


The Autobiography of VioteT MARKHAM 
C.H. 
Illustrated 21s. net 
(probably May] June) 


SIR HANS SLOANE AND THOMAS BEWICK 
THE BRITISH MUSEUM by MontaGcus WEsKLEY 


by G. R. De Beer With thirty-two line blocks of Bewick’s 
Illustrated 18s. net work, and a portrait-engraving by 
(30 April) Joan Hassatt 


A tribute to the bicentenary of the founding 215. net 
of the British Museum. (April/May) 


WORDSWORTH AND COLERIDGE 


1795-1834 
by H. M. MarcouioutH 
Home University Library 
6s. net 


(published) 
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